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JUDY'S PREFECT YEAR 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION TO YORK HILL 


‘It’s Judy Benson!’ 

“Had a good holiday?’ 

“Two letters for you, Judy.’ 

‘Miss Marlowe was asking for you.’ 

‘She’s grown two inches, and look at the 
lovely tan she’s got!’ 

“How does it feel to be in the Sixth Form of 
the celebrated York Hill School, Judy?’ 

The tall girl who had run upstairs, two 
steps at a time, threw down her traveling bag, 
seized her letters, and smiled joyously at the 
crowd of chattering, laughing girls clustered 
around the table below the mail-box. 

‘Bless you, my children,’ she said gayly. 
“How’s everybody? Had a glorious holiday — 
anybody seen Nancy Nairn? — no, I haven’t 
got my room yet and Id like to know this 
very minute where it’s to be.’ 

Judith was opening her letters as she spoke. 
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The handwriting of the first looked familiar. 
Yes, it was from Nancy, to say she would be 
up from Quebec by the night train, Judith 
supposed. She read the first two sentences 
carelessly and then suddenly the light and 
gayety were wiped out of her face. She turned 
the page. 

“What’s up, Judy?’ asked one of the group. 
“Not bad news, I hope.’ 

“Nancy’s not coming back this term,’ said 
Judith in a dull voice. ‘Her mother is ill — 
heart trouble— serious I’m afraid — Nancy 
thinks she ought to stay with her because both 
the boys are at college.’ 

“Too bad,’ murmured some one. ‘Perhaps 
she’ll come back after Christmas.’ 

But Christmas evidently seemed a long way 
off to Judith, for she did not appear to be com- 
forted by this suggestion. She crumpled up the 
letters in her hand, picked up her bag, and 
started down the corridor to the room she had 
had the previous year. 

“Wait a minute, Judy,’ called a small fair- 
haired girl. ‘There’s a new girl’s trunk in your 
old room. You’d better come into mine.’ 

She flung open the door of a tiny room and 
took Judith’s bag from her. 
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‘We’re the only two survivors of The Jolly 
Susan,’ she said, ‘unless Josephine turns up — 
she wasn’t sure when I heard from her. Sally 
May is going to be a week late.’ 

‘Jane Fenton, you don’t mean to say Cathy 
isn’t here?’ 

‘Oh, yes, she’s about,’ said Jane, her eyes 
twinkling. ‘Poor old Judibus, did she think 
that both her heroines were to be snatched 
from her at one fell blow? It’s too bad about 
Nancy — but Patricia’s on this floor, and 
there are plenty of new girls here already — 
I’m to be a Pilot this afternoon, Miss Benson, 
I might inform you. Many a new girl in years 
to come will look back with gratitude to the 
fortunate day when she fell into the tender 
hands of Jane Fenton. I like your hat, Judy. 
You’d better go and see Miss Marlowe.’ 

Judith took off her hat and began to tidy 
her hair, but she had no thoughts for the 
pretty waves. What would life at York Hill 
be like without Nancy? All summer, when her 
thoughts had turned to school, it had always 
been what Nancy would think of this, what 
Nancy would do about that. Well, she was 
glad they’d had the two weeks together at 
Camp. 
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The doleful look in the hazel eyes disap- 
peared and a smile lurked in their depths. 
‘Camp’ was apparently a delightful memory. 
Hurrying down the corridor to Miss Marlowe’s 
door she found quite a little crowd gathered 
there, all waiting like herself to know about the 
rooms they were to occupy during the next 
term. There were more greetings and a babel 
of talk and laughter. Judith was introduced 
to several new girls who already seemed to feel 
at home in this friendly atmosphere. Summer 
holidays was the popular theme of conversation. 

‘Oh, a glorious time, did you? Up in the 
Laurentians —’ ‘My dear, the fishing in Tema- 
gimi is wonderful —’ ‘Aqua-planing was the 
thing this year in Muskoka — Grace says it’s 
just like skiing —’ ‘No, not yet, but I’m going 
to this winter — yes, Banff. I’ll never want 
to go anywhere but to the Rockies after this — 
met Josephine Burley there — quite a proper 
climber I can tell you —’ 

Judith pricked up her ears at the name. 

“Is Jo back?’ she asked. 

‘She’s in with Miss Marlowe now learning 
her fate,’ answered Jane, who had joined the 
group again. “How’s Georgian Bay, Judy? You 
look as if you hadn’t been moping exactly.’ 
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‘Finest summer I ever had,’ declared Judith 
enthusiastically. ‘Some cousins of mine, the 
Davidsons, were at Ken-Jockety just across 
a bay from us and they had a visitor, Joyce 
Hamilton, who’s coming to York this fall. 
Anybody seen a new girl answering to that 
name?’ 

Miss Marlowe’s door opened suddenly, and a 
big, rather awkward-looking girl came over to 
the group in the bay window. 

*Hul-lo, Judy!’ beamed the newcomer, put- 
ting her hands on Judith’s shoulders and giving 
her a violent shake to testify still further to 
her delight. 

‘G-g-lad to see you, Jo,’ said Judith, recov- 
ering her balance with difficulty. ‘You've 
been breaking in bronco ponies to judge by 
your muscle.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Josephine genially. ‘And moun- 
tain-climbing, too — with the Alpine Club. 
Feel my biceps.’ 

‘It’s a pity we don’t play Rugby, Jo,’ said 
Jane teasingly. 

‘Miss Marlowe wants Judith Benson,’ called 
a small girl beside the green baize door. 

Miss Marlowe’s greeting was warm and 
friendly; she, too, it seemed, had had a good 
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summer, in Algonquin Park, and, like the girls 
outside in the corridor, she looked to be bub- 
bling over with health and good spirits. A 
question or two about Nancy and regret that 
she would be absent, and then she turned to a 
map of the two floors of South House lying 
before her on a low table. 

Her pencil hovered over ‘Corridor B.’ 

“You liked the rooms you were in last year, 
Judith? Didn’t you call them The Jolly 
Susan?’ 

“Yes, Miss Marlowe,’ answered Judith, to 
both questions. ‘We had a fine time in the 
“Susan”; I only wish we were all going to be 
together again. Is Josephine going to have her 
old room?’ 

‘No,’ said Miss Marlowe. ‘Josephine is to 
have charge of a set of cubicles at the end of 
the hall. Catherine is moving upstairs. How 
would you like her room, Judith?’ 

‘Oh, Miss Marlowe!’ said Judith, her voice 
full of almost incredulous delight. 

“You would be responsible for the order in 
your little corridor,’ continued Miss Marlowe, 
‘as Catherine was last year. Jane has her old 
room and here are the names of the newcomers. 
I am going to ask you to take a special interest 
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in one of them, Geraldine Lawrence, from Mon- 
treal. She has no friends at York — has been 
abroad the last two years; she is very charming 
— but I'll leave you to make friends. I’m too 
busy now to have a chat with you, but come in 
any evening —I want to hear how you get 
along.’ 

‘T’ll do my best, Miss Marlowe,’ said Judith 
earnestly, ‘but I’ll be a poor substitute for 
Catherine.’ 

She rushed down to number ten. Yes, there 
it was, the darling little room! Judith sur- 
veyed it with a tremendous satisfaction; three 
chairs and an extra big desk, a tea-table and 
a cushioned window-seat, in addition to the 
usual bedroom furniture — a regular prefect’s 
room. Wouldn’t it be jolly! 

From the open doorway she glanced at the 
five cubicles which were to contain her little 
family, the ship’s crew. Jane was already 
partly unpacked in one of the tiny rooms. 
Judith consulted the paper which Miss Mar- 
lowe had given her with the names of the other 
occupants: Geraldine Lawrence, Jane Fenton, 
Wilhelmina Grier, Janet MacNeil, Joyce Ham- 
ilton. Her little cry of joy as she saw the last 
name brought Jane and Josephine in from the 


hall, 
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*What’s up?’ asked Jane. 

‘I am,’ said Judith, laughing; ‘away up for 
sheer joy —or Joy rather —note the pun, 
Miss Fenton! Joy Hamilton, the girl I was 
telling you about, who was at Ken-Jockety 
this summer, is going to have a cubicle here 
and I’m to have Cathy’s old room.’ 

‘Fine,’ said Josephine heartily. ‘I’m glad, 
Judy. Looks as if there’s no doubt about your 
being in the Sixth. I wish I could think I 
were — but come on up and see my room — 
yes, I’ve been promoted to a room, too.’ 

‘Just for a minute,’ said Judith. ‘It’s time 
we were downstairs ready to pilot new girls and 
I haven’t seen Cathy yet. Jane, you always 
hear about everything first; keep your eyes and 
ears Open, won’t you, for Geraldine Lawrence, 
Wilhelmina, and Janet, and Joyce. It’ll be 
awfully exciting to see what they are like. Oh, 
there’s Cathy!’ Like a flash Judith was off 
down the hall followed only a little less slowly 
by Jane and Josephine. 

‘Cathy, I am glad to see you again!’ 

‘So am I—I mean— you know what I 
mean. Hello, Jane. What’s the latest gossip?’ 

‘Judy’s to be the captain of The Jolly 
Susan,’ answered Jane promptly. ‘I’m on my 
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way downstairs now to see what I can hear 
and I'll let you know later.’ 

‘That’s good news, Judy darlin’,’ with an 
affectionate squeeze of Judith’s arm. ‘Let’s 
go down now and shepherd these new young 
things who are wondering what sort of a place 
York Hill is going to be.’ 

‘I remember how frightened I felt last year,’ 
said Judith as they crossed to the main build- 
ing. ‘Aunt Nell left me standing just over 
there, and I felt as if I had lost my last friend 
in this world until Nancy came along and 
piloted me about.’ 

‘And you had really gained a new friend,’ 
said Catherine smiling. ‘Let’s hope the others 
will have just as good luck to-day.’ 

There were about twenty girls in the library 
waiting for the new arrivals. As the maid 
ushered into the drawing-room a new girl with 
her parents or friends or the mistress who had 
met her at the station, one of the senior girls 
was told off by Catherine to be ready to greet 
her when she emerged from the principal’s 
study, show her over the buildings and grounds 
and help her settle into her new home. 

For the next hour or two the big reception- 
hall was an exceedingly busy place for, of 


>] 
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course, not only were there new students 
arriving, but last year’s boarders and day 
girls were coming with parents to see the prin- 
cipal about this year’s time-table, or special 
lessons of one sort or another. 

Judith had already given Catherine the 
names of the girls who were to be in her set of 
cubicles, so she was not surprised when pre- 
sently Catherine summoned her and intro- 
duced her to an anxious-looking lady, Mrs. 
MacNeil, and a brown-haired, brown-eyed 
Janet. 

‘Miss Meredith has been very kind,’ said 
Mrs. MacNeil as they crossed the hall. ‘This 
is the third time I’ve been to see her and 
I think we’ve talked over everything.’ She 
paused at the foot of the stairs and consulted 
a list. ‘No! I’ve entirely forgotten about 
your winter underwear, Janet; we’ll have to 
go right back.’ 

“Mother, we can’t do that,’ said Janet. 
‘Miss Meredith was glad to see the last of us, 
I expect. Did you notice all those people 
waiting for an interview?’ 

“But, darling, I’m most particular about your 
putting it on at the very beginning of the cold 
weather, and you know how careless you are.’ 
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Mrs. MacNeil’s voice was almost tearful. 

*Wouldn’t you like to see Miss Marlowe, 
the house mistress?’ inquired Judith tact- 
fully. 

“Yes, indeed,’ said Mrs. MacNeil, ‘and I can 
tell her about Janet’s colds, too; she’s very apt 
to have a bronchial cold about the end of 
November and if she could just have her break- 
fast in bed for a few mornings then, that 
might help to keep it away, because, of course, 
she can’t always be sure of the date. But I 
believe in precautions. Janet’s never been to 
boarding-school before, you know.’ 

‘Il know enough about them not to expect 
my breakfast in bed,’ said Janet, with a look at 
Judith which said as plainly as words, ‘Don’t 
tell the others.’ 

‘She'll be so busy and so happy, Mrs. Mac- 
Neil, that she won’t have time to be ill,’ said 
Judith aloud, and her look added for Janet’s 
benefit, ‘’Course I won’t tell! DPve got a 
mother myself who thinks the world turns 
around me.’ 

Mrs. MacNeil was escorted to Miss Mar- 
lowe’s room, and then Judith took Janet to 
see the sights: the big green-tiled swimming- 
pool where already some happy young things 
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were splashing about, the gymnasium, the 
tennis courts all newly marked, the cricket 
crease, the pretty household science kitchen 
and well-equipped laboratories, the long corri- 
dor of attractive, well-lighted classrooms, and 
lastly, Big Hall, with its high Gothic windows 
and beautiful beamed ceiling. Then they 
called for her mother and went on to inspect 
the bedrooms. | 

‘I’m afraid Janet will be lonely,’ said Mrs. 
MacNeil, looking at the cubicles with some 
disfavor. ‘I thought she’d be in a dormitory 
with other girls and then she’d always have 
some one to talk to.’ 

‘We are a little dormitory,’ smiled Judith, 
closing the door into the hall. ‘You see, this 
little corridor is our very own now and I assure 
you we talk. That’s the beauty of these 
three-quarter-high walls; we can talk over 
them, but if we want to be alone we can shut 
the door, and there we are.’ 

Mrs. MacNeil had already thought of several 
other things she might have discussed with 
Miss Marlowe, and she proceeded to question 
Judith, who was beginning to feel a little rest- 
less. Was somebody else piloting Joyce about? 
She did want to do it herself. However, 
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she tried to be sympathetic, and finally Mrs. 
MacNeil rose to go. 

‘Just take the trunk checks down to that 
nice tall mistress who was in the front hall, 
darling. I’ll come on more slowly with Judith.’ 

The ruse, if such it could be called, was too 
apparent. 

‘Mother, please,’ entreated Janet, who had 
been dreading this very thing. 

But Mrs. MacNeil had already entered 
Judith’s room on a pretext of admiring the 
lovely view from her bay window. 

‘It’s all right, run along,’ Judith said silently 
to the reluctant Janet. 

Mrs. MacNeil was standing with her back 
to the view; she evidently cared nothing for 
that. | 

‘I’m glad Janet is to be near you, Judith, 
and I’m glad she’s come to York Hill. Vd 
sooner she were here than in any other school, 
and everybody has been thoughtful and kind, 
and it will do her good, for she has no brothers 
or sisters, but’ — her voice broke and she paused 
for a moment — ‘ Vancouver’s a long way off’ 
there was a note of desperation almost in her 
voice — ‘she’s all I’ve got — will you keep an 
eye on her, Judith, and let me know if any- 
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thing goes wrong? Oh, I know Miss Marlowe 
and Miss Meredith are splendid, but there | 
might be some little thing; she’s careless about 
getting her feet wet. I'll write down my ad- 
dress’; a tear rolled down and splashed on her 
hand as she fumbled for her pencil. 

‘Of course I will,’ said Judith warmly. 
‘That’s why there’s a senior with each group 
of girls, so they can feel they’ve a big sister 
handy.’ 

‘I could write to you,’ said Mrs. MacNeil, 
the tears shining in her eyes. ‘I could remind 
you when she should put on her woolen under- 
wear.’ | 

‘Mother!’ came in an outraged voice from 
the door. 

‘Judith and I understand each other,’ said 
her mother. ‘Now, darling, I think I'll just 
see the nurse and then perhaps I could say 
good-bye to Miss Meredith.’ 

Judith could not help smiling when she 
thought of poor Miss Meredith when Mrs. 
MacNeil presented herself again. ‘But it is 
hard on mothers,’ she thought, as she went 
downstairs, ‘and Vancouver 7s a long way off. 
— Janet seems a nice youngster and I’m glad 
I have met her mother, too. She really is a 
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good sport in spite of all her talking — she 
reminds me of Christine. I wonder when 
they are coming.’ She had an answer to that 
in another minute for a turn of the staircase 
showed her the two friends she was looking 
for. The last few steps were taken at a run and 
in a moment her arms were about the new- 
comers and they were all talking at once. 

‘Miss Meredith has asked me to stay for 
dinner and help Joy unpack — wasn’t it per- 
fectly sweet of her?’ said the one Judith 
_ greeted as Chris. ‘I think she’s simply lovely, 
anyway, so dignified and yet she’s so friendly 
and nice. Oh, Judy, isn’t it absolutely won- 
derful that we’re all going to be together this 
year? Do let’s go and see everything right 
away — I want to see the pool and the tennis 
courts and Big Hall where you have the plays. 
I just adore gray stone buildings, don’t you? 
—and the lawns look perfectly lovely. Do tell 
us everything you’ve been doing.’ 

Judith laughed gayly. 

‘I don’t suppose you'll ever give me an 
opportunity to do that,’ she said teasingly. 
“You couldn’t possibly keep quiet, the “abso- 
lutely’s” and “‘wonderful’s”’ and “‘perfectly’s”’ 
would insist on bubbling out. But she’s a 
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sweet young thing in spite of it, isn’t she, 
Joy?’ 

‘There are times when I think so,’ said the 
tall girl whom Judith called Joy, and the look 
that passed between her and Christine was a 
beautiful thing to see. No doubt about thezr 
friendship for each other. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see your room first?’ 
continued Judith, ‘it’s almost next to mine.’ 

“What luck!’ said Joyce gayly. ‘I’ve been 
afraid to ask where it was.’ 

The little room was duly inspected and ad- 
mired, and then they crossed over to the gym- 
nasium. Half of the glories of York Hill had 
not been seen when the dressing-bell rang 
for dinner and they all adjourned to South 
House. 

Dinner was followed by a dance in the gym- 
nasium. Judith introduced Janet and Joyce 
and Christine to other members of South, and 
by the time they were upstairs again in their 
own little corridor Joyce declared that she did 
not feel like a new girl at all. 

‘Nor do I,’ chimed in Janet. ‘Is anybody 
ever homesick here?’ 

‘You just wait until the first rainy Sunday,’ 
said Jane, wagging her head solemnly. ‘There’s 
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a girl down in Jo’s cubicle I promised to look 
up. Come along and let’s see how she’s getting 
along.’ 

‘I told Drew not to come for me until nine- 
thirty,’ said Christine, settling down comfort- 
ably into the big basket chair. ‘So we've 
time for a good gossip. I haven’t heard half of 
what you did in New York, Joy.’ 

‘And I want to know what you did at Ken- 
Jockety after I left,’ said Judith. 

‘That’s too long a story,’ said Chris. ‘But, 
in brief, we were lost on an island for three 
days, and saved by Joyce, who swam to the 
mainland and was sighted by an aeroplane.’ 

‘Are you writing a scenario for the movies ?” 
queried Judith. 

‘It’s true, Judy —’ 

‘JT want to talk about York,’ interrupted 
Joyce. ‘Who’s to be next door to me?’ 

‘Somebody called Geraldine Lawrence,’ said 
Judith. ‘I don’t know anything about her 
except her name, but that sounds engaging.’ 

‘So is she,’ laughed Joyce. ‘I came up from 
New York with her yesterday. “Engaging” 
is just the word.’ And Joyce smiled reminis- 
cently. 

‘Go on, Joy,’ urged Christine. ‘What does 
she look like?’ 
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‘Black hair, blue eyes with dark lashes, very 
pretty, quite chic as to clothes, plays a good 
game of tennis I imagine, and has seen much 
of the world. She'll be quite an addition to 
your little flock, Judy.’ 

‘Ju-dy, Ju-dy,’ boomed Josephine’s big 
voice out in the hall. ‘Patricia says we'd 
better do these basket-ball lists now.’ 

‘All right,’ called Judith, and added in a 
lower tone, ‘too bad. I suppose I'll have to 
go. Don’t eat all the chocolates before I come 
back.’ 

Half an hour later, the lists being completed, 
Judith hurried back to her room. 

‘Oh, Judy’s no end of a swell,’ she heard Jane 
saying in rather a loud voice. ‘She isn’t a pre- 
fect yet, but we have to treat her as if she were, 
because she’s in charge here.’ Jane’s tones 
were impressive. ‘Every new girl is expected 
to rise when she or any prefect enters a room, 
and be sure you don’t speak until she ad- 
dresses you.’ 

Judith was at the open door now but no 
one noticed her. Their eyes were all fixed on a 
black-haired, blue-eyed girl lounging grace- 
fully in Judith’s chair. 

‘So?’ she was saying with a little foreign in- 
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tonation. ‘That is nothing to my old school in 
Paris. There we must get up first and draw 
the water for the prefect’s bath, clean her 
shoes — er —’ 

‘Did you darn her stockings?’ asked Ju- 
dith. ‘That would be perfectly lovely for me 
— if I ever get to be a prefect. I couldn’t help 
hearing you, Jane. You were almost shouting. 
You must be Geraldine Lawrence,’ she con- 
tinued, shaking hands with the new arrival, 
who had risen promptly upon Judith’s en- 
trance. ‘We are very happy to welcome you.’ 
Her eyes twinkled. ‘I don’t think I need warn 
you not to believe all that Jane says. “Ad- 
dresses’? was good, Jane.’ 

‘Joy’s right,’ thought Judith, as she tucked 
up in bed a little later. ‘Geraldine is engaging 
—really fascinating — Miss Marlowe said 
she was sixteen —I feel as if she were older 
than any of us — she’s got a beautiful flashing 
smile and her eyes are just the color of fringed 
gentians — and Joyce is as beautiful as ever — 
I’ve never seen such lovely hair — and she’s 
so slender and graceful — like a young birch 
tree. I am glad she is here — it takes away 
part of the hurt of Nancy’s being away — I 
must tell Nancy about Geraldine in my letter 
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to-morrow — Oh, it’s lovely to be back — and 
have this ducky room — Cathy talked to me as 
if I were already a prefect — wouldn’t it be 
wonderful!’ 


CHAPTER II 
A NEW SORT OF NEW GIRL 


Next morning Judith was out of bed before 
the rising-bell had finished ringing, indeed, 
before her eyes were really opened. She 
winked and blinked in the sunshine that 
flooded her room and then smiled joyfully. 
What a good thing the day was so beautiful! 
—one never knew in September, and a first 
day without the sun would be a positive in- 
vitation to homesickness. 

She heard a little sound in one of the cubicles 
and her impulse was to say at once, ‘You 
awake, Nancy?’ Alas, Nancy was no longer 
there to share first thoughts in the morning 
and last at night. Judith listened again. It 
must be Joyce. How nice to have her for a 
neighbor! 

Judith tapped at Joyce’s door. 

‘What about a swim?’ she inquired of that 
dressing-gowned person who was hunting for 
bedroom slippers. 

‘Right-o,’ said Joyce. ‘I can’t bear to take 
the first plunge myself, but if I can see you 
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shaking on the brink and then going in like a 
heroine I’ll forget my cold shivers.’ 

‘Had we better waken the others?’ 

‘Good-morning, Miss Benson!’ 

‘Good-morning, dear Judith.’ 

‘Good-morning, Miss Benson,’ came in a 
chorus from the other cubicles. Jane’s in- 
structions were evidently bearing fruit. 

Joyce’s eyes twinkled as she saw the pink 
flush in Judith’s cheeks, and then she laughed 
outright as Judith answered promptly. 

*“Good-morning, my children. Be sure you 
wash before breakfast. Ill be back presently 
to inspect your finger-nails. York expects 
every good little child to wash its neck and 
ears every morning not omitting Saturday. 
See to it.’ 

‘One to you, Judy,’ laughed Joyce as they 
ran down the corridor. ‘Isn’t Geraldine a 
scream?’ 

‘She may be,’ said Judith disappearing into 
the shower. ‘I haven’t heard her scream yet 
but [Il take your word for it.’ 

Joyce’s reply was lost in a big splash from 
the pool and both girls were soon standing on 
the edge looking down at the cold green water. 

‘One, two,’ counted Joyce. ‘Can you bear it?’ 
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‘Three,’ and Judy shot down with a swift, 
clean, arrow-like stroke. 

“Good work,’ said Joyce heartily as Judy 
climbed up again. ‘That was a beauty! Well, 
I suppose I must — here goes!’ 

By this time some twenty other early risers 
were using the shower baths, testing the tem- 
perature of the pool, and shrieking and laugh- 
ing as they took the first plunge — a tumult 
of happy sounds echoing back strangely from 
the low ceiling of the pool. 

Judith and Joyce were out first, glowing and 
rosy, and in sheer exuberance of spirits chased 
each other all the way back to their respective 
rooms. 

It was a fine beginning for a busy, happy day. 

After breakfast when rooms had been tidied, 
Judith appeared with a basket-ball under her 
arm. 

‘Anybody here want a game?’ she asked. 
‘Patricia has places for two or three more.’ 

“You are energetic,’ laughed Joyce. ‘No, 
thank you, not this morning. Ill wait until 
my gymnasium costume arrives.’ 

‘So shall I,’ said Geraldine, who was stand- 
ing by Joyce’s window reading the morning 


paper. 
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‘I’ve never played,’ said Janet. ‘But I’d 
like to learn,’ she added eagerly. 

‘Good child,’ said Judith. ‘Come on, every- 
body, and we’ll practice throwing and give 
Janet her first lesson.’ 

Geraldine looked for a fraction of a second 
as if she were going to refuse, then changed 
her mind and said cheerfully, ‘Charmed, Ju- 
dith, awfully good of you to bother with us. 
You ready, Joyce?’ 

Outside in the soft September sunshine 
groups of girls in bright-colored sweaters were 
walking briskly toward tennis, or basket-ball 
courts, others were evidently headed toward 
the cricket crease, and others, refusing to be 
energetic on such a perfect morning, loitered 
about in the sunshine. 

Beyond the basket-ball courts proper were 
several nets for practice-throwing, and Judith 
and her little party, to which a couple of 
juniors had attached themselves, took posses- 
sion of one of these. 

‘You first, Judy,’ said Joyce. ‘Janet and I 
don’t like showing off our awkwardness. I’m 
not accustomed to balls as big as baby ele- 
phants.’ 

Judith tried once, twice, three times, before 
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the ball slipped into the net. She felt rather 
than saw Geraldine’s cool, appraising eyes 
fixed on her, and suddenly knew that Gerald- 
ine never fumbled, never missed. She handed 
her the ball. Geraldine took her position care- 
fully, looked once at the net — and the ball 
slipped in neatly, it seemed almost inevitably. 

Janet drew a long quivering breath of ad- 
miration, and Joyce made a mock courtesy. 
“Go away, she commanded, ‘while I try. I 
don’t like the look of the thing.’ 

Joyce, however, had beginner’s luck and at 
her second throw, in went the ball. Janet’s 
throwing went very wide of the mark, and a 
few attempts made it quite clear that she 
needed a good deal of coaching in the very 
rudiments of the art. 

‘Here’s another vacant net,’ said Judith. 
‘How would it be if you would coach Peggy 
and Helen, Geraldine? You evidently know all 
there is to know about throwing. I don’t 
know whether I can show Janet and Joyce 
anything, but I'll try.’ 

But the exercise and the sunshine were com- 
bining to make every one warm, and after 
sweater coats had been discarded and a new 
ball obtained, it was Geraldine who was 
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coaching Joyce and the admiring Janet, and 
it was Geraldine’s arm that Joyce’s was linked 
with when recreation time was over and the 
bell ringing for morning school. 

‘Made any finds, Judy?’ asked Patricia, as 
they put away the balls. 

‘Joyce will make a good player,’ said Judith 
promptly. ‘She doesn’t know the game yet, 
but it won’t take her any time to learn. And 
Geraldine Lawrence will be a star, I fancy — 
that is, if she wants to — said she had played 
years ago but didn’t care about it now.’ 

‘Hum,’ said Patricia, ‘we'll see about that! 
South needs another center badly.’ She con- 
sulted her lists. ‘Thought I recognized the 
name — yes, here it is. She confessed at break- 
fast to a preference for tennis — I’ve got her 
down for doubles at five o’clock, with Nelly 
Smith and Althea; how about you for the 
fourth?’ 

‘I’d love it,’ said Judith. ‘I’m just aching 
for a game. Oh, it’s good to be back, isn’t it?: 

‘*Course,’ said Patricia rather absently, 
‘Now keep yourself free for the first part of 
the afternoon, like a good scout. I may want 
you to take a junior practice match.’ 

‘You are incorrigible, Pat,’ laughed Judith. 
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‘I believe you classify everybody according to 
their usefulness — or otherwise —in school 
matches. Oh, dear, there’s the warning bell!’ 
And away they hurried. 

Down the long school corridor order was 
rapidly evolving out of chaos, when Judith, 
after a hurried tidying of hair and washing of 
hands, joined the rest of her class in last 
year’s form room; new girls were being shep- 
herded by Catherine into a double line near 
the Sixth Form room door, and a hundred or 
more day girls in the various forms were greet- 
ing last year’s friends and testifying loudly to 
their delight in being back. 

Then came the bell for silence and the 
marching to the music of the pipe organ of the 
long double line of girls, beginning with the 
little tots in the preparatory and ending with 
the dignified Sixth; the staff took their places 
in the choir stalls, and a moment afterwards 
Miss Meredith had walked with her quick 
light step down the aisle between the standing 
rows of girls to the reading-desk and was an- 
nouncing the morning hymn. 

Miss Meredith looked happy as the fresh 
young voices sang—serenely happy, as if 
she were saying to herself, ‘What a lucky 
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woman you are to have such a big family of 
beautiful young growing things — bless them 
all.’ 

The simple, dignified service over, Miss 
Meredith read the promotion lists. Judith 
craned her neck to see where Joyce and Chris- 
tine were sitting. There was Joyce’s lovely 
red-gold head, and that must be Christine’s 
blonde one beside her; she wondered if they 
were going to be in the same class. Joyce 
would certainly not get lonely seeing Chris 
every day. How pretty Miss Marlowe’s hair 
was in the sunlight; there was Miss Langton 
looking as efficient and capable as ever, and 
Miss Martin with a little humorous glint in 
her eyes as if she were saying, ‘All these young 
cubs to be licked into shape’; that must be 
Miss Ross the new art mistress — 

‘Upper Fifth,’ read Miss Meredith: ‘Chris- 
tine Davidson, Jane Fenton, Rosamond Green, 
Joyce Hamilton, Geraldine Lawrence —’ 

Judith didn’t listen to the rest. Josephine’s 
name had not been read — she must have 
passed! 

‘Sixth Form — Judith Benson, Josephine 
Burley, Patricia Caldwell —’ 

Judith leaned forward and telegraphed her 
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congratulations to Josephine — dear old Jo, 
how radiantly happy she looked! 

Back in their classroom the new members of 
the Sixth took the vacant desks and tried not 
to look as important and self-conscious as 
they felt. It was not a very large form, twenty- 
six, Judith counted, but none of them were 
new girls and many of them had come up 
right through the school. The traditions of 
York were largely in their keeping for the 
coming year. 

Perhaps that was why on this very busy 
morning Miss Meredith took time to come into 
the form room and talk to them about the 
responsibilities of the Sixth to the rest of the 
school. She was there only a few minutes with 
them, but it was sufficient to set a high stand- 
ard. Judith’s heart was aflame with loyalty, 
she was ready for any service! She almost 
wished that Miss Meredith would give her 
some hard task that she might show how much 
she loved York Hill. 

Time-tables were distributed, books un- 
packed, and then lessons began in earnest: 
Latin, mathematics, English literature. Miss 
Langton, Miss Hill, and Miss Marlowe al- 
lowed no time for dreaming. Indeed, Judith’s 
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experience that holidays seemed to have 
dulled her wits and sharpened her teacher’s — 
was a common one that morning, and many a — 
yearning thought went back to the freedom of 
the summer days. 

‘Oh, Judy, we’ve had the most thrilling 
morning,’ cried Christine, as she and Joyce met 
Judith after morning school was out. ‘Isn’t 
Miss Marlowe perfectly lovely? We're going 
to read “As You Like It” with her, and prob- 
ably act it, too. And Miss Ross is wonderful — 
Joy and I are both going to take drawing and 
join the Saturday Sketch Club and the Arts 
and Letters Club and I think the gym suits 
are perfectly sweet, and Judy, do save next 
Saturday for us. Mother is going to write and 
invite you properly. She’s going to ask Gerald- 
ine,.too. Oh, Judy, isn’t she simply —?’ 

“Yes, she is, and absolutely, too,’ teased 
Judith. ‘Thank you muchly, I’d love to come. 
Do you know, I’m a bit worried about you and 
Joy.’ 

Christine looked her astonishment and 
glanced hastily at Joyce as if to assure herself 
that she, at least, looked all right. 

“You've none of the anxiety to say and do 
the right thing that haunts the minds of the 
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traditional new girl at school. There’s some- 
thing wrong about you.’ She half-closed her 
eyes, held out a pencil, and pretended to be 
trying to get them into perspective. “I know 
now, she announced sadly. ‘You’re too happy, 
that’s what’s the matter!’ 

‘Time will remedy that,’ said Joyce. ‘By 
and by we'll be regular old Sobersides like 
you, Judy. What hour is luncheon? [Tm 
starving!’ 

“It’s brain work that does it,’ teased Judith, 
as they went upstairs two steps at a time. 
‘Just at first, not being accustomed to it — oh, 
goody, the mail is out.’ 

Judith was just settling down after luncheon 
to read her letters — which she had as yet 
only had time to glance at — when Patricia 
appeared in the open door. 

‘Judy, I wish you’d come down and coach 
one of these beginners’ teams. I didn’t imagine 
there would be more than enough for one 
game. Althea can’t, she’s got a music lesson — 
on the very first day!’ 

‘I’ve a class at three and I’m going to play 
doubles at five o'clock,’ objected Judith. 
*‘Isn’t there any one else about?’ 

*Can’t put my hand on any one,’ said Pa- 
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tricia. ‘Jo could take your place probably in 
the doubles.’ 

Patricia’s tone intimated that tennis could 
take care of itself. Team games were the ones 
that mattered. 

“Very well,’ said Judith, somewhat ungra- 
ciously — really Patricia was a regular slave- 
driver — why be so energetic on this first 
afternoon — it was sure to be hot and dusty 
out on the board courts — and she had meant 
to put on white things for tennis and now she 
couldn’t. Bother! 

Patricia was already haranguing her two 
teams of beginners on the rudiments of the 
noble game of basket-ball when Judith ar- 
rived. The players wore either a red or blue 
scarf tied on the left arm as a distinguishing 
mark. (How had Patricia found time to hunt 
up those old scarfs!) Judith was not Patri- 
cla’s only victim, for when the teams separated, 
Rosamond had the ball and Shirley announced 
cheerfully that they were ready to be ‘a sort 
of leaven in the lump, if you know what I 
mean, Judy.’ 

Judith had quite forgotten her irritation and 
entered into the game with zest and good 
humor. But it was hard work, and she had 
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been quite right, the board courts were both 
hot and dusty. Again and again she would 
blow her whistle, retrieve the ball, and say, 
‘Now remember, don’t run with the ball,’ and 
‘a Blue throws only to a Blue, and a Red to a 
Red.’ 

It wasn’t merely stupidity that made al- 
most every girl insist on running with the ball, 
and throwing it to her enemy. Some of them 
were frankly uninterested. Patricia had ap- 
parently gathered in more than one unwilling 
player. But no one could complain of Janet’s 
lack of zeal; true, she made all the blunders 
that beginners do, but it was evident from the 
first that she meant to overcome these blun- 
ders, and no less evident that she would suc- 
ceed. 

“Well done, that was a fine try! On your 
guard, Blues; pass it, Peggy, here to Janet. 
Splendid, Janet!’ 

The ball had soared neatly into the net. 

*A good shot, Janet, only you’ve scored for 
the other side; this is their goal, you know.’ 
Judith consulted her watch. ‘Five minutes to 
five. I’ve got to go now, but don’t forget —’ 

She stopped. A suppressed giggle had bro- 
ken out into a laugh. 
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*You’re a fright, Judy,’ said Rosamond 
cruelly. “‘I’d advise you to wash your face be- 
fore you go anywhere else —pawing the 
dusty ball, I guess, and rubbing your face did 
ity 
Judith laughed with the others but she shud- 
dered as she contemplated herself in the wash- 
room mirror. 

*Pawing the ball’ — what a dreadful phrase! 
How had she got so much dust on her face? 
Oh, yes, her hair band had kept slipping. 

Nelly, Althea, and Geraldine, cool and im- 
maculate in white flannels, were already on the 
tennis court, when Judith, feeling still hot 
and untidy in spite of her hasty wash, crossed 
the lawn. 

“You do look hot, Judy,’ said Nelly Smith, 
a tall, fair-haired prefect from one of the 
other houses. ‘Whatever have you been 
doing?’ 

‘Beginners’ basket-ball,’ said Judith briefly. 
“Coaching’s far worse than playing, isn’t it?’ 

Geraldine said nothing, but she seemed to 
have seen everything in one swift glance, 
Judith’s hot face, dusty shoes, and, yes, a run 
in her stocking which Judith had not no- 
ticed before. Judith felt suddenly foolish as 
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well as tired. Why hadn’t she insisted on Pat 
finding some one else? She and Nelly matched 
as partners, and Nelly, as Judith well knew, 
played a first-class game, not brilliant, but 
very steady and safe. Judy’s spirits went up 
with a bound. Now for some fun! 

Nelly won her serve from Althea, but not 
as easily as Judith had expected. Althea was 
evidently in good form. Geraldine gathered 
up the balls and took her place. ‘Serve!’ The 
first ball was easy to return and so were the 
succeeding ones until the game stood at deuce. 
Then Geraldine dealt two swift spinning 
strokes that were untouchable as far as Ju- 
dith and Nelly were concerned. 

‘Game all,’ sang Joyce from her umpire’s 
perch. ‘Those were dandy serves, Geraldine.’ 

‘Jerry, please.’ 

‘Right-o. Everybody take note, Made- 
moiselle desires to be known as Jerry, tout 
court.’ 

Judith had an uneasy feeling that those 
first balls of Geraldine’s had been purposely 
slow: that the game might have been won 
more easily. Very well, now for her best. 
She needed her best. What Althea missed 
Geraldine returned, but Judith fought hard, 
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and after a three deuce count won her game. 

The first set was six, three, and the second 
six, one, in favor of Althea and Geraldine. 

By this time there was quite a little gallery 
of spectators and Geraldine’s pretty play was 
loudly applauded. 

‘Thanks, Althea, you kept us working hard,’ 
said Judith, when Joyce had announced the 
score. ‘That’s a fine serve you’ve got, Gerald- 
ine.” 

Geraldine smiled, a cool inscrutable smile, 
and glanced at her watch. ‘Let’s have another 
round,’ she said, picking up the balls. ‘Seems 
a pity to stop so soon.’. 

Nelly promptly took her position and Ger- 
aldine raised her racquet to serve. 

Then came balls so swift, so unexpected, 
that Judith couldn’t touch them, not one of 
them. 

‘Love game,’ chanted Joyce from her perch, 
a touch of excitement in her voice. 

‘Kamerad,’ laughed Judith, holding her 
racquet high. 

Nelly served her swiftest and trickiest but 
could not score a single point. 

According to one’s point of view it was a 
smashing defeat or a triumphant victory; the 
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spectators were of the latter opinion and ap- 
plauded heartily. 

Judith and Nelly were prompt in their con- 
gratulations and thanks for a good game, but 
as Judith gathered up the balls to put them 
away she felt a lurking resentment that 
Geraldine had deliberately planned to ‘rub in’ 
her victory, and this feeling (of which she was 
at bottom ashamed) was not decreased by 
Geraldine’s nonchalant answer to an admiring 
comment of Joyce’s as they crossed the court. 
‘The serve? Oh, yes, that screw service 1s 
rather useful, and I got a tip from a pro in 
Cannes which I’ll pass on to you, Judith, that 
is, if a humble Fifth Former may offer one to a 
Sixth? Place your service to your opponent’s 
back hand —I saw you were weaker there.’ 

‘IT hope you are not going to be a bad loser,’ 
said Judith sternly to herself on her way to the 
gymnasium. ‘That was a good tip, you know. 
You'll have to remember it next time you play 
— but — well, I do hope I’m going to like her 
— but there’s something about the way she 
looks at one — and it wasn’t sporting to play 
to the gallery that way — she’s beautiful to 
watch —I just must like her — Miss Marlowe’s 
idea that I should look after her is rather 
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amusing — she makes me feel like a youngster 
of twelve.’ 

‘Any promising material for the junior 
teams?’ asked Patricia, who was checking over 
supplies in the gymnasium cupboard. 

‘No,’ said Judith. ‘As far as I could make 
out they seemed to be an exceptionally wun- 
promising lot of infants. They’ll take better to 
kindergarten games.’ 

Silence for a moment while Pata counted 
balls. 

‘Janet’s not bad,’ added Judith honestly. 
‘Phew! Isn’t it horribly hot for this time of 
year? Me for the pool.’ 

‘Better wait five minutes,’ said Patricia 
practically. ‘You’re too hot yet. What sort 
of tennis does Geraldine play?’ 

‘Brilliant,’ said Judith. ‘She outclasses 
Nelly and me entirely. She’s a star!’ 

She tried, but couldn’t make her voice as 
enthusiastic as it should have been. 

‘Fine!’ said Patricia, with plenty of enthu- 
slasm —too much, Judith felt. ‘’ Member 
that tall dark girl at Queen’s — what’s her 
name — Mary Winter, that’s it —I was be- 
ginning to be afraid of her. Seems she played 
hard all summer down at Murray Bay. We 
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simply can’t let Queen’s have the cup. Gerald- 
ine will be a great addition to York. We're 
lucky to have her in South.’ 

‘I wonder if we are?’ thought Judith, as, cool 
and relaxed, she lay floating in the pool. ‘We 
shan’t be apt to forget she’s there — that’s 
certain — but lucky? I don’t know.’ 


CHAPTER III 
‘NO FAIR’ 


Wen: they really lucky to have Geraldine, or 
Jerry, as she was now called, in South House, 
was a question which was to occur to Judith 
many times during the next few weeks. There 
were occasions, not a few, when she was quite 
ready to answer the question in the affirma- 
tive, and she was probably the only person in 
South who would have considered a negative 
answer. For Jerry possessed that magnetic 
force of personality — charm. And that rare 
quality added to her undeniable beauty, and 
her skill in athletics and dancing, made for a 
popularity which her occasional lapses from 
what was considered good form at York could 
not shake. 


I can’t make up my mind about Jerry [Judith 
wrote to her great friend, Nancy Nairn]. She at- 
tracts me the way she does every one else — she’s 
so clever and funny — she can mimic anybody to 
the life — and I don’t wonder every one crowds 
about her asking for a dance after dinner, she 
dances perfectly. Sally May says it’s like floating 
about with a fleecy cloud in a blue sunshiny sky. 
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How’s that for ‘gush’? Sally May is back; by 
the way, has a room down at the far end of the hall 
near Edith. A Miss Wilton, a new prep school 
mistress, has Miss Ashwell’s old room there. 
Where was I? Oh, yes, Sally May is one of Jerry’s 
‘most devoted,’ and so is Joyce. But she numbers 
her admirers by the dozen and holds a regular 
levee in her room at visiting times. Oh, I’m there 
often laughing with the rest, but sometimes, I don’t 
know why, I feel a barrier between us, almost an 
antagonism. I think that part is really her fault, 
Nancy dear. She seems to want to separate me 
from the rest of them because she’s always refer- 
ring to me as ‘a respected member of the Sixth,’ 
or ‘our almost-prefect, Miss Benson’ and so forth. 
She takes a wicked delight in teasing — there’s 
positively an elfish light dancing in her eyes 
sometimes, and of course I’d be a silly to mind 
that. It’s not that. But she doesn’t care a rap 
about York and the things York stands for (she 
told me so quite candidly), and that sort of thing 
spreads, you know. She hates rules and restrictions 
of all kinds, breaks them whenever it suits her con- 
venience, and, of course, she’s usually not alone 
when she’s in mischief — visitors after ‘Lights- 
out,’ for instance, and a tea-party during study 
hour. Miss Marlowe gave us quite a little lec- 
ture last night about the number of bad marks 
that South House members had won for them- 
selves during the past week. Joyce had three and 
lost her Saturday out with the Davidsons. Yes, 
that is a sore point with me. Joyce and Jerry are 
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inseparable and I was hoping to see much more of 
Joy than I do. We had such good times last sum- 
mer that I was delighted when I found she was to 
be in The Jolly Susan, but something or other, 
perhaps Jerry’s repeated gibes at my Sixth Form 
‘superiority,’ seems to be keeping us apart. This 
letter is rapidly becoming a grumble so I might 
just as well confess, I’m missing you horribly 
Nancy darlin’ and, it seems impossible in all this 
big crowd, but I positively feel lonely sometimes. 
Janet and Wilhelmina are good chums and have 
made friends with Peggy and Hilda on the upper 
floor. They are quite a nice little quartet and I 
don’t think my promise to Mrs. MacNeil to keep 
an eye on Janet is going to be very difficult. Jane 
is the same inquisitive young person as ever, she 
is here, there, and everywhere. Jerry called her 
‘the cat that walks by herself.” Jane was quite 
pleased and got out the ‘Just So Stories’ from 
the library at once. Josephine and Catherine are 
upstairs and as Catherine is acting Sixth Form 
President and likely to be School Captain she has a 
great many demands made on her spare time so I 
see very little of her. Patricia and Edith are my 
nearest Sixth Form neighbors and though we get 
along together all right we'll never be real chums, I 
fear. So you see I want to be friends with Joy, and 
Jerry won’t let me. I could shake her sometimes, 
and then again she is so interesting and original 
and like no one else but her own bewitching self 
that I quite fall under her charms. Which brings 
me around to where I began! I can’t quite make 
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her out. I wish Catherine were on this floor — 
she’d know how to deal with her. Patricia isn’t 
interested in anything but her precious games, and 
Edith is just plain stupid. Jerry can ‘get away’ 
with anything as far as Edith is concerned. I’ve 
remonstrated several times with her but of course 
it’s a bit awkward for me, for I’m not a prefect and 
have no real authority. Forgive my grumbles 
and come back soon, Nancy darlin’. I need you 
badly! 

Judith was quite right about the difficulties 
of her position. In a way, Miss Marlowe had 
made her responsible for the order in the little 
corridor, and yet if Jerry defied her she could 
do very little. 

For some time Judith had suspected that 
both Jerry and Joyce slipped out of bed after 
‘Lights-out’ bell had sounded and visited other 
rooms. There were not many house rules, but 
the one that forbade visiting after Lights-out 
was like those of the Medes and Persians, it 
could not be broken without the risk of severe 
penalties indeed. If it had been only once, 
perhaps to have a midnight supper, which 
most girls feel they must have at least once 
during their school career, Judith might have 
closed her ears and eyes and have said nothing. 
But night after night after she was in bed, 
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she heard the clicking of Jerry’s door and 
then perhaps Joyce’s too, another tiny sound 
as the corridor door was opened, and then a 
stealthy padding of soft slippered feet. 

Judith worried about it for several days and 
then consulted with Josephine. She could not 
speak to Patricia or Catherine; they were 
prefects so that would be ‘telling’ — hateful, 
impossible word. 

Josephine refused to take the matter very 
seriously. 

‘“They’re just a bit restless,’ she said. ‘Jerry 
probably has never gone to bed at ten o’clock 
since she was an infant. Did you see her 
mimicking Madame Phillippe the other day? 
She’s got her down to a dot!’ 

‘But if they are caught,’ persisted Judith, 
‘Miss Marlowe will be awfully hard on them. 
You know she’s mighty strict about a few 
things.’ 

‘That’s so,’ said Josephine, looking sober. 
“Well, why not tell them once more straight 
out that it can’t go on. Say you'll have to ask 
to have your room changed or something like 
that if they persist.’ 

That very night as Judith lay awake won- 
dering how best she could persuade Jerry to 
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give up this special bit of lawlessness, she 
heard the click of a lock outside in the tiny 
corridor. One of the five was evidently astir. 
Judith strained her ears but could hear no 
further sound. She sat up in bed and debated 
with herself what she should do. Then she 
evidently came to a decision, for she put on 
dressing-gown and slippers and went to Jerry’s 
door. It was open a few inches, so she pushed 
it still wider and stepped into the room. As 
she had suspected the bed was empty. Was 
Joyce gone too? She had not heard her. She 
turned to find Jerry standing in the doorway. 

Jerry snapped on the light. 

‘Is it you, Judy?’ she said, in a surprised 
voice. ‘Are you ill or anything?’ 

‘Please come into my room,’ whispered 
Judith. ‘We'll be overheard here.’ 

Jerry followed her obediently. 

‘What’s the matter, Judy?’ she asked inno- 
cently. ‘Had a bad dream? Would you like 
me to come and hold your hand while you go to 
bye-bye? No? Have a drink?’ She held out a 
tumbler of water she was carrying and yawned. 
‘I felt most unaccountably thirsty.’ Then 
with a swift change of tone as if stung by a 
sudden compunction she added anxiously, ‘I 
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oughtn’t to have asked your permission to go 
for a drink, ought I?’ 

Judith felt those dancing blue eyes mock- 
ing her, and in spite of herself the color rose in 
her cheeks, but she answered quite simply, 

“Not good enough, my dear little Jerry; I’m 
the person to hold your hand — both hands 
if the necessity arises, but much as I love you, 
I love my little bed and sleep more at this 
time of night. Seriously, Jerry, cut it out, 
won't you? Miss Marlowe is sure to hear of 
these wanderings, the night watchman will 
run into you, or one of the staff, and there'll be 
a horrid row, and it won’t only be yourself. 
Do stop it Jerry; I can’t close my ears any 
longer and if you persist I’ll have to ask to 
have my room changed.’ 

‘Dear me, is it as bad as all that?’ said 
Jerry lightly. ‘I’d hate to have you go, Judy 
dear, but of course that’s your own affair. 
No, I can’t possibly be serious — if I were I’d 
ask you why you were in my room.’ Then her 
voice changed, the mocking note was gone, 
and she said coaxingly, ‘Don’t be such a Sol- 
emn Sobersides, Judy, it isn’t a hanging mat- 
ter. Good-night and sweet dreams!’ 

But sweet dreams did not come quickly to 
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Judith. The realization that she had failed 
was bitter, and did not make her task of speak- 
ing to Joyce any the easier. 

**Course we know we shouldn’t,’ laughed 
Joyce, ‘but that’s just why we doit. We hada 
nice little supper one night in Sally May’s 
room. She’s a dear, isn’t she? I do love her 
Southern drawl. It’s great luck, her having a 
room instead of a cubicle. And Jerry dared me 
a few nights ago to follow the night watchman 
through the passage and over to the main 
building and back again. It was thrilling!’ 
Joyce’s eyes danced with the recollection. 

‘But Miss Marlowe —’ began Judith. 

‘Oh, if we’re caught I hope we'll take our 
punishment without crying,’ said Joyce loftily. 
‘Don’t look so sober, Judibus. J’m not in the 
Sixth yet, you know, and I might just as well 
have all the fun that’s going. This isn’t going 
to hurt anybody but myself. Don’t you worry.’ 

For a few nights Judith lay unhappily 
awake, listening, in spite of her resolutions to 
go to sleep and hear nothing. However, 
nothing happened, and she had just about 
made up her mind that Jerry had grown tired 
of midnight wanderings, when one night she 
heard the unmistakable click of the corridor 
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door. In a flash she was out of bed: she would 
let them know she was awake and perhaps 
keep Joyce from following. Joyce’s door was 
closed as she passed it so she could not tell 
whether one or two culprits were ahead of her. 

Nothing was to be seen, but she went straight 
on to Sally May’s room. She put her hand to 
the door-knob and drew it back. Supposing 
Jerry were not there? How could she explain 
herself to Sally May? Sally May, you may be 
sure, would not be able to keep the joke to 
herself. The color flooded into Judith’s face 
as she thought of the teasing she would have 
to endure from Jerry: after all, she was not a 
prefect and had no right to go into Sally May’s 
room. Edith was just across the hall; why 
couldn’t she hear them? 

Judith was standing perfectly motionless, 
still debating, when she heard a low smothered 
laugh and a whispering voice. 

Then Jerry was there! 

She turned the door-knob and walked 
quickly in. There was sufficient light from the 
night light burning in the hall to enable her to 
see Jerry perched on one end of the bed and 
Sally May at the other snuggled up in her 
eiderdown. 
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“What was I telling you, my dear,’ said 
Jerry, in her sweetest voice. ‘Judy takes such 
excellent care of us all: in fact she is almost too 
kind: I don’t know what you think about it 
but I almost feel as if I were being spied upon 
and followed in a somewhat unwarrantable —’ 

‘Jerry, whispered Judith urgently, ‘come 
on back to bed: Sally May, I’m surprised at 
you, why didn’t you send — ?’ 

The question hung suspended as three pairs 
of ears listened to quick footsteps coming 
straight down the hall. 

There was no light in the little room and 
not a sound, but a hand pushed the door open 
and snapped on the electric light and Miss 
Wilton’s indignant eyes looked straight into 
Judith’s. 

‘So it zs you, Judith,’ said Miss Wilton 
coldly. ‘I could scarcely credit it until I 
found your room empty. And this is not the 
first time, I believe. Have you been out of 
your room after “Lights-out”’ before this?’ 

‘Yes, Miss Wilton,’ answered Judith, in- 
dignantly, ‘but —’ 

‘I don’t wish to hear any excuses, Judith. I 
am very much disappointed in you—a Sixth 
Form girl! — but we’ll not discuss it now. You 
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may both report to me to-morrow morning.’ 

Miss Wilton put her hand up to the electric 
button and motioned to Judith to return to 
her own room. 

Judith went without another word, but 
Miss Wilton little realized the storm of indig- 
nation and anger she had aroused. 

That Miss Wilton should accuse her, Judith 
Benson! Should jump to the conclusion that 
she was the guilty one on such slight evidence! 
That Jerry should stay hidden under the bed! 
Coward! And what would Miss Marlowe 
think! And what would become of her chances 
of being made a prefect! | 

Judy was in her own corridor now, and as 
she passed Jerry’s door still slightly ajar she 
almost unconsciously looked in as if she ex- 
pected to see Jerry there before her. And then 
her eyes widened with astonishment. Jerry 
was there lying peacefully in bed! How could 
she —? 

Judith stepped into the room and closed the 
door. Jerry should have a piece of her mind. 
Perhaps she didn’t know what a York Hill 
girl would think of such cowardly actions. 

‘I suppose you think you’ve been extra- 
ordinarily clever,’ she began. 
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The figure in the bed lay suspiciously still 
and Judith made a hasty step forward. 

Sold! 

The pillow dummy in Jerry’s bed was neatly 
clothed in a pretty nightgown and white 
sweater: one arm stuffed with a towel lay 
partly extended outside the coverlet. 

Judith ran swiftly down the hall again. 

No thought of her own danger in meeting 
Miss Wilton again crossed her mind. 

She had something to say to Jerry that must 
be said. 

She stepped into Sally May’s room and, 
without looking to see whether Jerry were 
visible or not, she said in a whisper as mocking 
and lightly contemptuous as Jerry’s own, 

‘You can crawl out now, Jerry; the danger 
is past.’ 

Then she went back to her own room, her 
hurt at Sally May and Miss Wilton partly, at 
least, assuaged! 

Next morning, in spite of her broken night, 
Judith was out of bed promptly on the stroke 
of the rising-bell at a quarter to seven, and 
proceeded to close the windows in the five 
cubicles. She had made a bargain with their 
respective owners that if she did this so that 
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the air would not be quite so cold, they would 
get up at seven at the latest. Jane was in- 
corrigibly lazy in the morning and earned 
many a bad mark by being late, and Janet 
was beginning to follow her example. 

Judith shivered and sneezed as a cold breeze 
from Joyce’s open window caught her, and 
instantly that sleepy young person sat up and 
said sympathetically, 

‘Poor old Judy! Got a cold?’ 

“Nod buch,’ answered the afflicted one, ap- 
plying her handkerchief. 

Joyce giggled. 

“You could do “How the elephant got its 
trunk” beautifully,’ she observed delight- 
edly. 

*** Led be go; you are hurtig be,” ’ chanted 
Judith, as she closed the last window. 

‘Oh, I am so sleepy,’ groaned Joyce, nes- 
tling down again. ‘I slept like a top all night 
but I can’t seem to get enough — here goes for 
another ten mintues.’ 

Judith felt miserably depressed as she 
bathed and dressed. It was Friday, the morn- 
ing for ‘Romantic Poets’ with Miss Marlowe 
— that much was to the good — but on the 
other hand, there was the interview with Miss 
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Wilton, and this wretched stuffy cold and a 
leaden sky out of doors. 

As they went down to breakfast Jerry’s 
manner was one of perfect sympathy for poor 
dear Judy and her cold; not a trace of remem- 
brance of last night’s doings was in face or 
voice. If there were not Miss Wilton’s words, 
‘Report to me after breakfast’ to remember, 
Judith would have been inclined to believe 
it was merely a bad dream. 

After breakfast she presented herself to 
Miss Wilton. Unfortunately Sally May ar- 
rived at the same moment and the two en- 
tered together. 

Miss Wilton looked up from her work rather 
impatiently: and her little frown deepened as 
she saw the two girls. She had meant to ques- 
tion Judith to see if there were any extenuating 
circumstances, for she had not been blind to 
the look of suppressed indignation in Judith’s 
eyes. But after all, Sally May, although she 
had not the reputation for steadiness and re- 
sponsibility that Judith seemed to have, was 
also a senior girl and the facts were plain: 
visiting after hours was strictly forbidden, and 
Miss Wilton meant the girls on this corridor to 
know that she was not the kind to stand any 
nonsense. So she spoke coldly, 
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“You were both aware that you were break- 
ing a strict house regulation?’ 

“Yes, Miss Wilton,’ meekly, from Sally May. 

A murmur from Judith. She was still too 
angry with Miss Wilton to ask for favors. 

‘Very well,’ said Miss Wilton briskly. ‘I 
shall post your bad marks: I’m sorry that you 
are such a bad example to the younger girls 
on the flat. Please to remember that those 
rules are made to be kept.’ 

Sally May looked ashamed as they left the 
firm and virtuous (and very young!) Miss 
Wilton. 

‘Oh, well, what’s a bad mark, Judy?’ she 
said with a laugh. 

‘Noding!’ croaked Judith. ‘Noding for 
any one to be frightened of!’ 

There was a world of meaning in her tone. 

Sally May looked extremely unhappy. 

‘I’m awfully sorry, Judy, but you see —I 
can’t say anything without bringing Jerry in. 
And after all,’ she continued, as if in answer to 
some question in her own mind, ‘what’s the 
use of somebody else getting into Miss Wil- 
ton’s black books?’ 

‘Use?’ said Judith, as lightly as her cold 
would permit. ‘No use at all.’ 
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Sally May looked more unhappy than ever 
and disappeared without a word into her own 
room. 

Judith collected her books for her morning’s 
lessons, and smiled at the shabby little poetry 
book which lay on top of the pile. Nothing was 
going to spoil one perfectly good hour this 
morning: one couldn’t think of one’s petty 
little miseries and listen to Miss Marlowe read 
the ‘Ode to the West Wind’ at one and the 
same time! 

But Miss Marlowe was the first person 
she met at the foot of the stairs, and Miss 
Marlowe promptly turned her back upstairs 
again to report to the Infirmary nurse, and 
was hard-hearted when Judith pleaded to be 
allowed the literature class. 

‘It’s too bad, Judith dear,’ she said, sym- 
pathetically. ‘We'll miss you.’ There was 
sincerity in her tone, for Judith’s quick respon- 
siveness in class was a source of joy to her. 
‘But it wouldn’t be fair to the others, would 
it, with a cold like that. Let Nurse tuck you 
up in the sitting-room for the morning.’ 

Judith obediently turned toward the In- 
firmary and added to herself, ‘but it isn’t fair 
to me, either, to be meted out the same pun- 
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ishment as Sally May — Jerry getting off scot 
free — and have a miserable vulgar cold in 
my head, and lose the class I like best, and 
miss ground hockey this afternoon.’ 

She felt soothed, however, by the cheering 
thought that even if hockey was to be missed 
there was the Varsity Rugby match to-morrow 
to look forward to, and, tucked up warmly on 
a couch in the Infirmary sitting-room she medi- 
tated joyously on the fun she was going to 
have: they would be a jolly crowd; Joyce and 
Chris and she were to go with Mrs. Davidson, 
and then Nancy’s brother, Jack, and Drew 
Davidson would join them after the game — 
which was certain to be a thrilling one — by 
the way, she must be sure to get some more 
blue and white Varsity ribbons — and there’d 
be a merry tea-party afterwards at the David- 
sons’. 

And, presently, lulled by these cheering re- 
flections, Judith fell fast asleep. 


CHAPTER IV 
JOSEPHINE TO THE RESCUE 


Next morning Judith felt like a different per- 
son: her cold had yielded very quickly to 
treatment, and she was able to convince Nurse 
Gray that she really was better and could be 
discharged from the Infirmary. She had break- 
fast upstairs and then went over to the main 
building to get her mail. Beside the pigeon- 
holes hung a large cardboard sheet on which 
was posted the bad marks given during the 
week. Joyce was standing before the board 
surveying it with much interest. She turned 
as Judith approached. 

‘Hullo, Judy dear, feeling better?’ You 
look quite different. Miss Marlowe was inquir- 
ing about you. She’s gone out for the week- 
end. I say, you have been going the pace this 
week! What have you and Sally May been up 
to? She was here a few minutes ago, asking 
for you and declaring to me that it wasn’t fair 
that she should have only two and you three, 
and that she had been to Miss Wilton, but she 
wouldn’t change it. Went off wringing her 
hands, or words to that effect.’ 
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‘Three?’ said Judith, looking for her name, 
which so far had had an unblemished record. 
Yes, there they were, three little straight 
black strokes. 

‘Our steady old Judy must have been a very 
bad girl indeed,’ said Joyce, putting her arm 
around Judith and giving her an affectionate 
hug. ‘Shame on you — to get three at one 
blow! What sort of influence can you expect 
to have over the young members of the crew 
of The Jolly Susan?’ 

Judith smiled into the lovely face so near her 
own. What a dear Joyce was! There was never 
any sting in her teasing. If only Jerry were in 
some other part of the school, what jolly times 
they could have together. 

Suddenly Joyce felt Judith straighten up, 
almost as if she were bracing herself against 
something. 

“What's the matter?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Judith dully. ‘Well — Pll 
go over and tidy my room now.’ 

But something was the matter. Jerry had 
evidently not told Joyce anything of last 
night’s escapade. Supposing Judith should tell 
her, just the bare facts, would Joyce condone 
Jerry’s cowardice in hiding under the bed and 
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letting some one else take the blame? Of 
course she wouldn’t. It would be impossible 
to imagine Joyce doing such a thing herself. 

For a long minute Judith was tempted, then 
she drew back proudly. No, that would be 
letting herself down. Jerry was the one to tell; 
if she refused, then Joyce must learn by some 
other method the sort of standards that Jerry 
set for herself. 

Judith was just sitting down to her desk to 
begin the preparation of Monday’s lessons 
when Sally May knocked and came into the 
room looking distressed and unhappy. 

‘Judy, I’m awfully sorry —I’ve been to 
Miss Wilton to protest but she says she thinks 
it’s fair as it is — you were the visitor.’ 

‘Don’t you bother about it any more Sally 
May,’ said Judith, repressing a desire to be 
sarcastic about the word ‘visitor.’ ‘There 
isn’t anything you can do. Let’s forget it.’ 

‘But the Varsity game, Judy,’ faltered 
Sally May. There were tears in her big brown 
eyes. 

Judith who had never had three bad marks 
at one fell blow before had forgotten, actually 
forgotten, that the possession of three of those 
undesirable little strokes meant, in addition to 
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the ordinary punishment of writing lines, the 
canceling of the coveted privilege of going out 
with friends on Saturday afternoon. So far 
she had been wondering what Miss Marlowe 
would think — and say — and how it would 
affect her chances of being made a prefect. 
The loss of her Saturday outing had not re- 
motely occurred to her. 

Suddenly to Sally May’s unbounded aston- 
ishment she began to laugh,— ringing mirth- 
ful laughter. 

‘No, I’m not hysterical, Sally dear. There 
didn’t seem anything else to do. Well, isn’t 
that disgusting! I’ve been counting on that 
game all week. Eh bien, that’s that! You going 
out this afternoon? No? Get Jo and some one 
else and let’s play badminton. Now for this 
geometry. You can thank your lucky stars you 
aren't trying Matric. And Sally May, please 
tell Joyce I shan’t be able to go this afternoon: 
she’s gone up to the studio and I suppose you 
are bound thither also. Thanks.’ 

Left to herself Judith doggedly concentrated 
on her books. The other wouldn’t bear think- 
ing about. To her credit be it said that she 
accomplished a very fair amount of work. 

‘I hear you are in this afternoon,’ said 
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Josephine cheerfully to Judith, as they came 
out of the dining-room together. ‘So am I, 
French again, worse luck. There go Jerry and 
Joyce to put the last touches to their toilettes. 
They look nice enough for anything now, in my 
‘humble opinion. They were at the same table 
as I was and were almost too excited to eat.’ 

‘Yes, Joyce is going to the Varsity Rugby 
match,’ said Judith, trying not to speak dole- 
fully. ‘I was going with her. I hate to think of 
my little empty chair.’ 

‘Empty chair!’ said Josephine standing still 
and staring at Judith. ‘Why, didn’t you know 
that Jerry was going in your place?’ 

‘What!’ Judith almost shouted. ‘Look here, 
Jo, you're joking.’ 

‘Cross my heart,’ said Josephine begining to 
look troubled. ‘I was sketching beside Joyce 
and Jerry, when Sally May came in and asked 
Miss Ross if she could speak to Joyce. She sat 
down beside us and gave Joyce your message, 
and everybody said it was too bad you couldn’t 
go; and after Sally May had left, Jerry began 
to angle for an invitation — she’d adore seeing 
a Rugby match again—some of the McGill 
players were friends of hers; but the hostess 
who was to have invited her out was ill, and so 
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forth, and presently the two of them got per- 
mission to go and telephone Christine. I don’t — 
know how they got around Miss Martin — — 
probably saw Miss Meredith herself. The 
bell was just ringing for luncheon when they 
came back.’ 

Judith didn’t laugh this time: she turned 
and walked swiftly away. She wasn’t ready 
yet to answer questions. 

‘Now I wonder what’s the matter,’ said 
Josephine to herself. ‘Never saw Judy look 
like that before. What has that imp Jerry 
been doing? Shouldn’t be surprised if she had 
something to do with Judy’s bad marks. Poor 
old Judibus. That would be rough luck! And 
I suppose she knows that everybody has been 
expecting her to be made a prefect and that 
this will delay it. Wish I knew how to cheer 
her up — Catherine’s the one to do that. J 
believe I heard her say she was to be in this 
evening — let’s see what we can do.’ 

Two o’clock found the week’s criminals 
taking their places in the big study-room. 
Miss Martin was checking off the names as 
each girl came to the desk to receive the lines 
she was to write during the detention hour. 
Miss Martin’s eyebrows went up a trifle as 
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Judith appeared, but the latter’s face was in- 
scrutable. She took a desk on the far side of 
the room, propped open a volume of Words- 
worth’s Sonnets and began industriously to 
write. 

Outwardly, she looked as if she were think- 
ing of nothing but accomplishing her task 
in the shortest possible time, but inwardly — 
what a storm was raging! 

‘They might at least have had the grace to 
tell me — probably Joyce is quite pleased that 
Jerry is going instead of me — they'll have a 
good time telling the others how nicely I was 
caught — oh, yes, Jerry will do it very well, 
it'll be quite amusing — perhaps Joyce was 
there in Sally May’s room all the time — hid- 
ing too —and letting me take the blame — 
I’m done with both of them.’ 

‘Steady, steady,’ said a little deep-down 
voice. ‘“That’s silly nonsense —don’t say 
nasty things about a friend just because you 
are angry and sore and jealous. You know 
Joyce wouldn’t do a mean trick like that.’ 

‘Jealous!’ stormed Judy. I’m not, but I am 
sore and I’ve a perfect right to be. Miss 
Wilton —’ 

‘Never mind Miss Wilton,’ said the quiet 
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little voice. ‘Have you never made a mistake? 
After all, what right had you to follow Jerry 
into somebody else’s room? You've been tak- 
ing just a little too much responsibility — there 
are a few prefects and mistresses about — and 
stop thinking about yourself so much. There’s 
Jo over there, who wouldn’t be grouching the 
way you are because you’ve lost a pleasant 
outing.’ 

“It zsn’t that, but —’ 

‘I don’t believe Jo has been out a single 
Saturday since term began. How would it be 
if you asked her to go with you to Aunt Nell’s 
next Saturday?’ ) 

By the end of the hour Deep-Down Self had 
won a victory, although the word ‘jealous’ 
still rankled a bit. 

Josephine had stolen several glances in 
Judith’s direction as the hour went slowly by, 
and she was more and more convinced that 
something out of the ordinary was wrong. She 
had never seen Judith’s face so white and tense 
before. So she was agreeably surprised when 
Judith accosted her in the hall when deten- 
tion was over, with a pretty fair imitation of 
her usually sunny smile and, ‘Voila, that’s 
that! Now for badminton. Be my partner, Jo, 
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we'll give the others the fight of their young 
lives.’ 

By the time a hard-won victory over Sally 
May and Nelly Smith was announced by the 
admiring Janet, who was keeping score, Judith 
was herself again and quite ready to accept 
Josephine’s invitation to ‘ice-cream at the 
Tuck.’ 

“Seen the notice about the Arts and Letters 
dance?’ inquired Josephine, after the first 
blissful silence which accompanies ice-cream 
slipping down parched and dusty throats. 

*No,’ said Judith, ‘but I was at the meeting. 
Dickens, isn’t it? "Member the sheet and pil- 
low-case one last autumn — and, oh, I[’ll never 
forget the time you made me, with the aid of 
my window curtain, into a Colonial lady!’ 

‘We did have a good time,’ said Josephine, 
grinning at the remembrance, ‘but we’ll prob- 
ably have a better at this one. A Dickens 
dance, with everybody in costume, should be 
lots of fun. And we’re to guess who’s who, not 
only by the dress, but by “‘some characteristic 
speech’? — so runs the notice. I shan’t be 
strong on the guessing, I fear, but you'll do 
us honor, Judy.’ 

‘There'll be plenty to keep us all busy for the 
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next three weeks,’ said Judith happily. ‘It'll 
be fun looking up the stories. I love Dickens, 
don’t you? He’s so human. Let’s go over to the 
library and look at the Cruikshank illustra- 
tions in the Dickens set there: my recollection 
of the pictures is that all the men wore queer- 
looking stove-pipe hats and tail coats, and the 
women, very full skirts and mob caps.’ 

‘Right-o,’ said Josephine heartily. ‘Maybe 
we can decide on characters, too; and while 
we ve got the time, we might have a look at 
the property cupboard. Doing anything after 
supper?’ 

‘Nothing much,’ said Judith rather sadly, 
thinking of the happy party which would be at 
the Davidsons. ‘I think T’ll haunt the front 
hall in case some one brings in news of the 
match. Wouldn’t it be splendid if Varsity 
wins? You see, then they’d be in the running 
for the Dominion Cup. I don’t feel asif I could 
wait until ten o’clock when the others come 
home.’ 

But Josephine was not nearly as much in- 
terested in the result of the match as in Judith. 

‘Cathy gave me the key of the cupboard 
this morning,’ she continued; ‘said she was 
coming back early to tidy it a bit: it hasn’t 
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been touched this year and there'll be a big 
demand next week for all sorts of things.’ 

‘All right,’ said Judith absently, ‘Pll go 
with you.’ 

If Judith had not been thinking of the 
Rugby match, she might have noticed that 
Josephine looked extremely pleased with her- 
self, almost triumphant, as if she had been 
plotting something which was working out very 
nicely. 

They were passing through the hall on their 
way upstairs when a maid met them and spoke 
to Judith: ‘A telegram for you, Miss Benson, 
in the office.’ 

Judith was off like a flash down the corridor. 
Her mother! Her darling mother! Was she 
suddenly ill? 

Her face was so white that Miss Martin 
spoke quickly. ‘It’s nothing, Judy, — was 
phoned in just now — “Varsity wins 12-8, 
"Rah ’Rah, missed you,” signed, ‘“‘Joyce.’’’ 

Judy’s color came back with a rush. 

‘No, it isn’t anything, Miss Martin. I was 
afraid my mother was ill— she’s not very 
well. Isn’t it splendid about Varsity!’ 

She was off down the corridor again almost 
as quickly as she had come, but this time hap- 
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piness lent swiftness to her feet, and all the 
while she was telling the good news to Jose- 
phine and then to the others in the sitting- 
room, two phrases sang themselves like a re- 
frain, 

‘It’s nothing, Judy,’ in Miss Martin’s crisp 
tones, and ‘Missed you, Joyce.’ 

Miss Martin was wrong. It was something 
— something which healed Judy’s wound and 
brought back the brightness to her eyes. 

‘Pretty clever of Joy to think of a telegram,’ 
said Jo. ‘Knew she wouldn’t get you by 
*phone, I guess. Didn’t know you were such 
a Rugby fan, Judy,’ she added teasingly, as 
they entered the big room off the studio where 
a row of cupboards held the costumes which 
had been used in various plays. 

‘Neither did I until this autumn,’ said 
Judith. ‘I’ve seen only two matches, but they 
were exciting, and this one was to be a sort of 
climax. Jo, we haven’t seen those illustrations 
yet. I wonder if we can make use of any of 
these Jane Austen costumes—I’m afraid 
they’ll need a lot of remodeling. Here’s this 
blessed old red dressing-gown. We must work 
it in somehow, couldn’t do without it — it’s 
. been used for most everything from Santa 
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Claus’s main stand-by to an Eastern robe in 
Arabian Nights. Oh, goody, here are two top- 
hats —I wonder what they were used for?’ 

‘Here’s a whole Robin Hood outfit,’ said 
Josephine opening a big box; ‘needs a new 
label — where are they? — guess it’s no good 
for this party — Oh, here’s the “Christmas 
Carol’ things from last year — well, we were 
sillies, to forget those. Judy, you were a won- 
derful Scrooge —I don’t see how you could 
make yourself look and speak like that old 
sinner. Who are you going to be this time?’ 

‘Haven’t had a chance to think about it,’ 
said Judy, ‘but I’m rather partial to Sam 
Weller.’ 

They worked hard for an hour, checking 
over the items in the various boxes, and hang- 
ing on one wall the garments which they 
thought might be useful for the coming dance. 

Judith had just finished one of the cup- 
boards and was surveying her work with satis- 
faction when voices were heard outside in the 
corridor, and in another moment Catherine 
and Patricia had come in to begin, as they 
thought, a task they had been putting off ever 
since the beginning of term. 

‘You angels!’ cried Catherine after the 
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first exclamations of surprise. ‘I’ve been 
simply dreading this job. What have you 
done?’ 

“We've looked over these,’ said Judith. 
“Those boxes are still to do, and these things 
hanging up we thought might do for the 
Dickens party.’ 

‘Better and best,’ said Patricia. ‘Let’s 
finish and then we’ll know where we are.’ 

They got to work with a will, tidying and 
labeling, discussing the possibilities of various 
nondescript garments and, difficult as it may 
seem, gossiping at the same time: Queen’s had 
sent a challenge for a basket-ball match, Miss 
Ross had an adorable new knitted suit, Miss 
Meredith was going to have a young English 
poet as a guest next week — he was going to 
read some of his poetry to the school on Friday 
morning — there was a new sort of chocolate 
bar to be had in the Tuck shop — Rosamond re- 
ported it to be the last word in candy ecstasy 
— the girls in East House were going to get 
up a scene from ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ for the 
dance. 

‘Let us be the characters in “Pickwick 
Papers,”’ said Judith. ‘It would be more fun 
to do something together.’ 
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*Good idea,’ commented Catherine. ‘Any- 
body got a better?’ 

**Course not,’ said Josephine. ‘Pickwick 
for South!’ 

“We'd better have a house meeting on Mon- 
day,’ began Patricia briskly. 

‘Don’t say another committee meeting,’ 
begged Catherine as she labeled the last box. 
‘I’ve had enough this week to last all term. 
However, the Arts and Letters executive was 
highly satisfactory, I must say. The Old 
Girls’ Club sent a polite letter asking if they 
might make a donation of the enclosed check 
for fifty dollars to be used for any special pur- 
pose for which we needed funds this year; also,’ 
here Catherine’s tones became more impressive 
still, ‘could we use a piece of black sateen for 
the property cupboard? — Nan Brown would 
send one — her husband has a silk-mill — she 
says that when she was at school they never 
had enough stuff to make men’s sults.’ 

‘Hats off to the fairy godmothers!’ cried 
Judith, clapping her hands. ‘What a brilliant 
idea! There are our Dickens trousers: Jo and 
I had just been wondering how in the world 
those could be concocted out of scraps.’ 

‘Hurrah for Nan Brown,’ echoed Josephine. 
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‘And her satisfactory husband,’ added Pa- 
tricia. 

‘Eh bien, mes enfants, I think we made a 
good job of that. Put those fairy dresses away 
up on top, will you, Jo.’ 

‘Come down to the study and have some 
hot chocolate,’ called Catherine over her shoul- 
der. She and Judith were already sauntering 
down the corridor deep in a discussion of ways 
and means if Pickwick should prove to be an 
acceptable idea to South. 

Josephine followed a little later, the fairy 
dresses being somewhat difficult to dispose of. 
She looked more cheerful than ever, if that 
were possible, and almost rubbed her hands 
with glee as she saw Judith standing talking at 
the study door, with Patricia and Catherine 
evidently much interested in what she was 
saying. 

‘Good thing I heard ’em say they meant to 
do the cupboard to-night,’ she said to herself. 
‘I guess Judy isn’t feeling quite so low in her 
mind. And if those Arts and Letters people 
don’t make her their dramatic convener I'll — 
I’ll wear one of those fairy dresses at the 
Christmas party.’ 

Judith, as Josephine knew, was a great ad- 
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mirer of Catherine. Just to be with her for a 
little while was a great pleasure to her. Indeed 
there were few girls in the school who did not 
feel more than ordinary loyalty for their 
school captain. She was beautiful to look at, 
and delightful to live with — kind, tactful, 
unselfish, wise. No wonder she was popular. 

South applauded enthusiastically Jose- 
phine’s suggestion at an informal meeting held 
Monday evening, that they choose their char- 
acters from ‘Pickwick Papers,’ and ‘Our 
Mutual Friend.’ 

Then ensued a very babel of talk as to who 
should be who. 

Judith had had the foresight to come armed 
with copies of ‘Pickwick’ and ‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’ and read aloud a list of the main 
characters from both books. 

After a great deal of discussion, much of it 
aside from the point, it was resolved that each 
one should to-morrow write her preference as 
to whom she wished to represent, on a ballot, 
together with her name, and give it to Judith 
or Joyce, who were elected a committee to 
allocate the characters, and see that South got 
her fair share of the costumes from the property 
cupboard. 
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The ballots were duly collected, and Judith 
and Joyce met in the former’s room to sort 
them over. 

‘Let’s spread them aie on the bed,’ suggested 
Joyce. ‘Here’s Rosamond wants to be Samuel 
Weller, and Edith too.’ 

‘Here’s another Samuel, Althea — Helen 
Freer, Mrs. Wardle — Janet, Mr. Boffin — 
two more Samuels, — Wilhelmina, Mr. Pick- 
wick.’ 

‘Three more for Samuel, Kitty, Susan and 
Margery — one, I’m glad to say, for Mr. 
Tracy Tupman.’ 

‘Two more for Mr. Weller,’ said Judith her 
voice husky with laughter. 

‘One for Mr. Pickwick, two more for Sam 
Weller!’ 

Then they both laughed until the tears came. 

Judith wiped her eyes and sat up with a 
pile of ballots in her hand. 

‘It’s no laughing matter, Joy,’ she ob- 
served as solemnly as was possible under the 
circumstances. ‘If we decide on the best Sam 
Weller in our opinion, what about the other 
ninety-nine? We don’t want to be assassinated 
with a perfectly good party in sight. What in 
the world are we to do?’ 
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‘Put ’em in a hat and draw,’ suggested 
Joyce. 

“We could, of course, do that,’ said Judith 
slowly. ‘But suppose we drew Edith — you 
know she couldn’t be Samuel Weller. And he 
ought to be the life of the party. It would bea 
shame to spoil him.’ 

A knock at the door and Catherine appeared. 

‘No, I can’t stay though Id like to hear 
the joke. Judy, will you and Josephine take 
charge of the property cupboard until after 
the Dickens dance? We were going to have 
our Arts and Letters meeting to-morrow to 
elect a dramatic convener, but that’s the 
Kreisler concert night and nearly every one is 
going.’ 3 

‘I'll be glad to do what I can,’ said Judith 
demurely enough, though her eyes were danc- 
ing with pleasure. ‘It’s going to be difficult 
work, however, if there are to be twenty or so 
Samuels.’ 

The situation was explained, and Catherine 
said with a twinkle, ‘I had some idea of asking 
for Sam’s part myself!’ 

‘So had I,’ confessed Judith. 

‘T’d take the list to Miss Marlowe if I were 
you,’ said Catherine. ‘It seems a shame to 
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take so many of our troubles to her, but she 
says her shoulders are broad. I’ve just been 
bothering her myself this last half hour and 
she’s shown me a way out. She is a brick.’ 

Judith and Joyce gathered up ballots and 
lists and books and started down the hall. 
Judith noticed one ballot not yet opened 
which had fallen to the floor. 

‘Another Sam Weller, I suppose,’ she said 
half cynically to herself as she unfolded it. 
‘Seems as if everybody wants to have the 
most important part.’ 


Any part that nobody else wants will do for 
me. — Jo. , 


There was a quick change in the expression 
on Judith’s face and a quick change in her 
thoughts. There were some old-fashioned, un- 
selfish people after all. Jo was a dear! 

‘What would you do, Judy?’ asked Miss 
Marlowe when the situation had been ex- 
plained. ‘Shall we draw lots?’ 

‘I’d post up a list of characters and write 
opposite each the name of the girl who’d do 
best in the part,’ said Judith. ‘Discussing 
things like that at meetings wastes a fearful 
lot of time.’ 
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‘Perhaps it isn’t wasted,’ said Miss Marlowe 
thoughtfully. ‘What do you think, Joyce?’ 

Joyce colored slightly but spoke out frankly. 

‘I think we ought to have another meeting 
and choose for ourselves,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
believe anybody would mind changing. I 
shouldn’t mind at all giving up being Jingle — 
that’s the one I had chosen — if I gave it up 
myself — but I shouldn’t like a few prefects 
to decide for me.’ 

Miss Marlowe smiled understandingly. 

*That’s the idea. Suppose you have a list of 
suggestions ready and then enlist the help of 
every single person to see that we get the best 
possible caste for South. You'll see it will 
work, Judy. Rosamond, I’m sure, hasn’t 
asked to be “The Fat Boy’’; but you give her 
a chance to help make the party — her party 
—a success by doing anything she can, and 
she'll do it. As Sam Weller is the most impor- 
tant character —and the most popular — 
suppose we three vote on him as a guide to the 
meeting.’ 

‘Jerry,’ said Joyce promptly. 

‘Jerry,’ echoed Judith, not quiteso promptly. 
She’d much have preferred to vote for Joyce. 

‘Yes, Jerry,’ said Miss Marlowe. ‘Appar- 
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ently there isn’t much doubt about that. I'll 
leave you here where you can work in peace. 
Remember your list is merely a suggestion.’ 

The other forty-odd names took some 
puzzling — many references to the novels 
themselves for descriptions. The selection of 
Mr. Pickwick gave more trouble than anybody 
else. Various names were chosen, then re- 
jected and others substituted. 

‘It’s queer,’ said Joyce, turning over the 
leaves of the book, ‘I used to think Mr. Pick- 
wick awfully silly. But he’s always been a 
favorite with Daddy, so this week I’ve been 
reading bits here and there, and he’s rather 
a lamb, you know. Do you remember how he 
was helping Mr. Winkle and his Arabella to 
have a stolen interview and Sam looked after 
him and said, “Bless his old gaiters,’ and 
something more about him being awfully kind 
— well, you know he 7s as kind as kind — he 
just beams on everybody.’ 

‘So he is,’ cried Judith. ‘And we’ve got a 
Mr. Pickwick who’ll answer to that. I’m 
afraid she isn’t fat and round, but never mind 
— that’s not so important — she'll beam 
through her spectacles the way he did, and be 
just as kind as kind.’ 
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‘Jo!’ said Joyce with profound conviction. 

‘Jo,’ said Judith. ‘Bless her! She can’t act 
for nuts, but for once she’ll have a chance 
to act her own natural self. She'll be a real 
Mr. Pickwick.’ 


CHAPTER V 
THE DICKENS DANCE 


‘WERE going to call Wilhelmina “Jill” after 
this, Judy,’ announced Janet one morning as 
the occupants of Corridor B were making their 
beds. ‘She doesn’t mind.’ 

‘And we do,’ interrupted Jane, ‘because 
then we'll all be “J’s!’’’ 

‘Pity there are so few adjectives beginning 
with “J,”’’ said Janet thoughtfully. 

‘Juvenile, jealous, jumping,’ chanted Jane. 

‘Jabbering, joyous, juggling,’ continued 
Judith. 

‘Jolly, jovial, jeering,’ added Joyce. 

*“ Jolly,” that’s the one we want,’ said Jane. 
‘The Jolly Jays, and instead of The Susan we 
could call this a Nest — the Jays’ Nest.’ 

‘Fine,’ said Janet enthusiastically. 

‘Who says 

We're Jays? 
“There, I’ve made a poem! Jill, did you hear 
that? Judy, listen. 


‘Who says 
We're Jays?’ 
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‘Everybody will say it,’ said Judith, laugh- 
ing at Janet’s excitement. ‘They'll call us 
“The Jabbering Jays,’’ you'll see.’ 

‘Don’t you like it better than The Jolly 
Susan?’ asked Janet. 

‘Can’t say I do,’ answered Judith. “But 
ask the others and we'll vote on it.’ 

‘I’m a Jay,’ said Jerry firmly. ‘A Jolly Jay.’ 

‘So am I,’ said Joyce. ‘A Jolly Jay.’ 

‘I’m a Jabbering Jay,’ declared Jane. 

‘We won’t be if you’d rather not, Judy,’ 
said Janet. 

‘I’d sooner be a Jabberwock,’ said Judith 
solemnly, ‘but if I can’t have that magnificent 
name, Jay will do, as long as it’s a Jolly Jay. 
Janet, have you and Jill decided yet about 
your costumes?’ 

The two small girls followed Judith into her 
room and hung over her chair while she con- 
sulted her lists. They had become inseparable 
friends. Jill, who was a small jumping-jack 
of twelve short years, had been a week late 
as she had been abroad at the opening of 
term, but she had made up for lost time by an 
immense amount of enthusiasm about every- 
thing. Janet had had no difficulty in imparting 
to Jill some of her liking for basket-ball and 
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gymnasium and they played together on the 
junior team and were very happy about it. 
Judith had more than once reflected that the 
promise she had given Mrs. MacNeil to keep 
an eye on Janet had proved quite a delightful 
task, and much less troublesome than the 
other undertaking. 

“We'd like to be Mr. and Mrs. Boffin,’ said 
Jill. ‘We meant to ask you last week and for- 
got.’ 

‘Hum. Let me see. Yes, that’s still vacant. 
You'd do all right, Janet, for Noddy, but I’m 
afraid you’re too small for Mrs. Boffin, Jill; 
she was a very stout lady indeed.’ 

‘Oh, Judy, couldn’t I have a couple of pil- 
lows or something? I’d love to be Mrs. 
Boffin,’ pleaded Jill, standing on one slim leg 
and twisting the other round it in the intensity 
of her desire. 

‘How about Georgiana Podsnap,’ asked 
Judith hesitatingly. | 

‘She was so foolish,’ objected Janet. ‘Do 
let us be Mr. and Mrs. Boffin.’ 

‘All right,’ said Judith reluctantly. ‘I’m 
afraid it will be hard to make up Jill, but we’ll 
do our best.’ 

They rushed off with shrieks of joy and 
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Judith sat for a few minutes contemplating 
her list. Things were working out very nicely, 
thanks to Miss Marlowe’s suggestions, and 
most of the characters were now allocated. 
Judith was thoroughly enjoying herself. Cath- 
erine had asked her to be acting convener 
of the Dramatic Committee, as they had de- 
cided not to hold another meeting of the Arts 
and Letters Club until next month. Catherine 
had implied that the word ‘acting’ was merely 
a matter of form, and that the executive were 
unanimous in feeling that she was just the 
right person for the job. Judith was not so 
sure of this herself, but she had taken part in 
several school plays the year before, so she 
knew the ropes. 

It was very pleasant being so important! 
The Arts and Letters Club was more interested 
in plays this year than in anything else. Two 
years ago, Catherine had told Judith, the 
drama had languished, and all the energy of 
the society had been devoted to the editing 
of a thriving school paper. Judith had many 
consultations with Nelly Smith, the president 
of the club, and with her own committee, of 
which Joyce and Jerry were perhaps the most 
active members. The Dickens dance afforded 
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an opportunity for every one to share in the 
delights of dressing-up and consequently the 
demands made upon the property cupboard 
strained the resources of the committee to the 
utmost. They did not, of course, contemplate 
supplying costumes for every one; that would 
have been impossible; but they did try to use 
everything they had to the best possible ad- 
vantage, and if they could supply nothing else, 
at least they could give advice. 

The librarian loaned them a set of Dickens 
novels for ready reference, and Judith spent 
many a leisure hour poring over the volumes 
and noting descriptions of well-known char- 
acters; so when a perplexed-looking prefect 
from East would say, ‘What would you sug- 
gest for Mr. Squeer’s costume or Mrs. Nickle- 
by’s or Mr. Mantalini’s,’ Judith was proud to 
be able to turn up the volume and give the 
applicant the very description she wanted in 
Dickens’s own words, and then would ransack 
the cupboard for something which would help 
to give the desired general effect. It was 
thrilling to be consulted and deferred to by 
girls from other houses — even prefects! — 
whom she had admired from afar. 

One of the most delightful and surprising 
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things was the way that Jerry threw herself 
wholeheartedly into the preparations for the 
festivity. Jerry had seen and done so many 
interesting things that Judith was not at all 
surprised to learn that she had taken part 
in several amateur theatrical productions in 
Montreal, and had had some unusually good 
training from an English actor whom the 
Theater Club had engaged as a coach. What 
she came to know only gradually, was, that 
Jerry had a decided flair for putting together 
a costume in order to get a certain effect. And 
others besides Judith naturally became aware 
of this useful accomplishment, and more than 
once Judith was congratulated upon having 
discovered Jerry’s gift and having added her to 
the committee. 

Jerry had never shown herself so uniformly 
patient and agreeable. She had_ evidently 
found an outlet for her superfluous energy and 
was in consequence much happier. 

Although every member of the committee 
implored the members of their own houses to 
get to work at once at their costumes, it hap- 
pened this time, as always, that a great deal of 
business which should have been done earlier 
was left until the last week. The big room 
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opening off the studio was crowded in the 
afternoons by seekers after help of all sorts, 
and in the last few days Judith could not help 
noticing that if it was a question about a cos- 
tume the person in demand was Jerry. It was 
all the more evident because Judith’s work of 
organization in the choice of characters had 
been pretty thoroughly done, and it was now 
largely a matter of adjusting numberless small 
details of dress. 

Judith had been very generous in her praise 
of her brilliant lieutenant and had cordially 
agreed to all the praise lavished on Jerry’s 
quick wits and nimble fingers, but several 
times during those last busy days a teasing 
question had pricked her happiness: Had the 
lieutenant become the general? If Jerry were 
really better fitted to be dramatic convener — 
and Judith was being gradually forced to the 
conclusion that she was — what then? It was 
an uncomfortable question. 

On the last afternoon, in spite of all the pre- 
paration that had been so carefully made, the 
workroom was crowded with ‘foolish virgins’ 
who had left everything until the last moment. 
Two machines were being driven at top speed 
by energetic seamstresses, and Judith and her 
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committee were besieged by numerous re- 
quests. It was fun, but tiring, nevertheless; 
and, as the dinner-hour approached and still 
the room was crowded, Judith began to wonder 
how they could possibly be ready in time. 

She was down on her knees, pinning up a 
ruffle on Mrs. Nickleby’s skirt, when Janet 
appeared and loudly demanded her help with 
the sewing-on of some large gilt buttons. 

‘I pinned those on for you days ago,’ said 
Judith a little crossly. ‘Why didn’t you do 
them then?’ 

‘Oh, I forgot,’ answered Janet airily. “They 
look silly anyway I think. Jerry,’ catching 
sight of that important and busy person, 
‘do you think I need all these buttons?’ She 
held them up against her coat. 

‘No, I don’t think you do,’ said Jerry 
promptly. ‘They look a bit conspicuous, 
don’t they? No, I shouldn’t put them on if I 
were you. Goodness me, child, whoever are 
you?’ as Mrs. Boffin solemnly paraded in front 
of them. | 

‘Mrs. Boffin,’ said Jill proudly. ‘Isn’t my 
hat lovely?’ 

‘Too stiff, my child,’ said Jerry contemplat- 
ing the creation over which Judith and Jill — 
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chiefly Judith — had spent much time. ‘Here, 
wait a minute, I’ll fix it for you.’ Her scissors 
were in her hand, and in a moment the trim- 
ming was off, and the big tissue-paper feather 
was being pinned at a different angle. “Needs 
to be more coquettish — ’member how Mrs. 
Boffin was a “highflier at Fashion’? Vovla, 
that’s better.’ 

It was better. Jill was delighted with the 
improvement and shouted the news to Judith 
that her hat was ‘far nicer now — Jerry did it.’ 

‘Jill’s not a very good Mrs. Boffin, is she?’ 
said Jerry before the two were out of earshot. 
‘She’d have been a perfect Susan Nipper in- 
stead of Marjorie.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay,’ agreed Judith rather 
coldly. ‘However, it’s too late to change now.’ 

At that precise moment Joyce appeared with 
Peggy Davis in tow. 

‘Jerry,’ began Joyce rather breathlessly, 
‘do fix this coat for me. I thought I was all 
ready and discovered that I couldn’t get into 
the sleeves. Whatever is the matter with it?’ 

Jerry held up the coat and laughed aloud. 

‘Sleeves in the wrong armholes,’ she said 
briefly. ‘This is the fourth pair to-day. Better 
take my scissors and rip them out and I'll pin 
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’em for you. What’s wrong with you, Peggy? 
Never saw you looking so doleful.’ 

‘I hate being Tommy Wardle,’ burst out 
Peggy who looked near to tears. ‘And I feel so 
silly in this suit.’ 

The color flamed into Judith’s cheeks and 
she broke off a new thread with unnecessary 
violence. The ungrateful little wretch! Why, 
she had asked to be Tommy and had been so 
stupid about her suit that Judith had done it 
almost all herself. 

‘Doesn’t she want to be a kicking, biting 
little boy, then,’ said Jerry gayly. ‘Consider 
well, Peggy, you'll never have such another 
chance of being thoroughly rough and dis- 
agreeable.’ 

Peggy who was not accustomed to Jerry’s 
teasing manner looked more unhappy still. 

‘Don’t weep, mon enfant,’ continued Jerry 
who was busily pinning in the offending 
sleeves. ‘Hilda is in the next room arrayed in 
the golden hair and flowing garments of a per- 
fect little lady; she'll probably jump at the 
chance of being a boy. Tell her from me that 
she looks much more like Tommy than you do, 
and, vice versa, you'll make a better Florence 
Dombey. Don’t you think she will, Judy?’ 
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‘Oh, don’t bother about my opinion,’ said 
Judith with biting sarcasm. 

She was angry with Peggy, and angry with 
Jerry, but much angrier with herself as she 
saw the sudden consternation on Joyce’s face 
and the mocking light which sprang into 
Jerry’s eyes. 

“The main thing is to get things done,’ 
she continued bending down again to Mrs. 
Nickleby’s skirt. ‘Don’t wait for anything or 
anybody.’ 

She had made an effort to ‘save her face’ 
and may have succeeded as far as some of the 
group were concerned; but Jerry and Joyce, 
Judith knew quite well, had sensed the anger 
in her first sentence and it would not take 
them long to find the reason. 

‘Just plain jealousy,’ said Judith to her re- 
flection in the mirror — she had hurried to her 
room the moment the bell had rung. ‘They 
both know you’re jealous of Jerry’s cleverness. 
I’m ashamed of you — it’s a disgusting, mean, 
little, horrid thing.’ 

Tears pricked in her eyes and she threw her- 
self down on the couch. 

‘T hate her,’ she whispered to herself, ‘she’d 
no right to interfere like that — Peggy is an 
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ungrateful little pig — look at all the time I 
spent on her — and Jill too — well, I’m sick 
of their old committee — they can elect Jerry 
if they like — I’m done with it!’ 

Judith made no effort to check her angry 
thoughts, for she was unwilling to face the 
bitter fact which lay behind everything else — 
that she was jealous and that she had let 
Joyce and Jerry see it. 

Outside in the corridor was the sound of gay 
chattering and laughter which Judith scarcely 
heard, but presently she did hear the sound of 
flying footsteps: a light knock and Catherine’s 
voice, urgent and excited, ‘Judy! Aren’t you 
here?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Judith from her corner of the 
couch. ‘I’m dead tired —’ 

‘Poor old Judibus,’ said Catherine, putting 
an affectionate arm around her. ‘I’ve a bit of 
news for you. Miss Meredith is in her study 
and has sent me to tell you she would like to 
see you. Oh, Judy, hurry.’ 

Catherine’s excitement communicated itself 
to Judith. She jumped up, smoothed her hair, 
then bathed her eyes and burning cheeks. 
Etiquette forbade Catherine saying anything 
more, but Judith could guess what the good 
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news was. She hurried to the study and found 
Miss Meredith sitting on her comfortable 
couch before a bright coal fire. 

Miss Meredith chatted for a few moments 
about school happenings, and more especially 
about The Jolly Jays — which name seemed 
to afford the lady much quiet amusement. 
She had something, too, to say about the ex- 
cellent reports she had received of Judith’s 
record in her classes. In short, both principal 
and staff were convinced that the discipline 
would be strengthened and the best traditions 
of York maintained were Judith elected to the 
ancient and honorable rank of prefect: she had 
been so elected that very afternoon: would 
she accept the privileges and the responsibili- 
ties involved? 

Judith sat with downcast eyes and Miss 
Meredith looked slightly puzzled. She opened 
a little morocco case and took out a gold pin — 
a wreath of laurel leaves about a tiny torch. 
Judith did not need to look at the design: she 
had seen such pins before this, but the little 
emblem of high hopes and noble endeavor 
lay shining on the palm of Miss Meredith’s 
hand and like a magnet drew her unwilling 
eyes. 
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‘J don’t think you will be apt to confuse the 
privileges of studies and teas and larger free- 
dom with the responsibilities of leadership, 
Judith,’ said Miss Meredith, gently. ‘We try, 
you know, to hand you a torch burning with a 
clear bright light: we trust you to hand it on, 
its radiance undimmed.’ 

To her surprise Judith’s sensitive mouth 
quivered: she hung her head. 

‘My dear,’ said the gentle voice, “don’t de- 
cide now if you would rather not; we have all 
been looking forward to your coming of age: 
to-night seemed a happy time.’ 

‘I don’t know whether I’m fit — to take a 
torch,’ Judith struggled to keep her voice 
steady. ‘I’ve been horrid — all week — and 
this very afternoon — jealous — of some one 
who was doing better than I was —’ 

She could not yet look up so did not see the 
glad relief in the principal’s eyes. Miss Mere- 
dith had not been mistaken — here was fine 
stuff. 

‘I’m sorry, Judith,’ said Miss Meredith. 
‘Jealousy 7s a horrid thing.’ She hesitated a 
moment and then said clearly, “It isn’t so 
very long ago since I felt it myself, so I 
know. I’ve found out, though, that it’s a 
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cowardly spirit, so if you face it, fighting, it 
will run as cowards always do.’ 

There was a moment’s silence and then she 
added, 

“We don’t expect our prefects to be perfect, 
Judith. We do expect them, however, to do 
their best.’ 

A sudden light shone in Judith’s eyes. She 
straightened herself unconsciously like a sol- 
dier who has received his commission. 

“Miss Meredith, I will—my very best — 
and [ll try to hand on my torch undimmed.’ 

Catherine was waiting for her outside the 
study door. There was no mistaking the light 
in Judith’s face. 

‘Did she — are you?’ Catherine asked in- 
coherently. Judith nodded. ‘But don’t tell 
any one — just yet,’ she said. 

Catherine gave her a hug and a kiss. 

‘Oh! I’m so glad, glad, glad. I’ve wanted 
you badly all fall. Won’t we have good times 
together!’ 

Judith ate her dinner in a trance of happi- 
ness. How wonderful to be a prefect! Of course 
she had played with the idea numberless 
times. But now that she really had her pre- 
cious pin —it was fastened securely under 
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her tie —it seemed much more wonderful 
than she had imagined. A torch to hand on — 
-undimmed. 

If there had been noise and confusion in the 
workroom that afternoon it was nothing to 
the happy tumult of talk and laughter during 
the dressing-up hour after dinner. The Jays’ 
Nest was the center of activity in South House. 
Judith’s room was crowded and so was Jerry’s. 
This one wanted more make-up, and that one a 
cravat adjusted: several were in urgent need 
of ‘short characteristic speeches’ which they 
had thoughtlessly forgotten to provide them- 
selves with: the greater number came just to 
be in the thick of things, and the resulting 
noise was apparently highly satisfactory to 
every one. 

They all looked happy, but Judith, hugging 
her secret to herself, happiest of all. She 
thought that she had had all the misery and 
all the joy possible to crowd into one day, but 
she was yet to learn how happy an event a 
prefect’s coming of age may be. 

At the entrance to Big Hall, Miss Meredith 
and Nelly Smith, the president of the Arts and 
Letters Club, received the guests whose curt- 
seys and bows assuredly belonged to a time 
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when manners were more stately and cos- 
tumes more cumbersome. 

There were cries of astonishment as some of | 
the ringleted ladies and high-collared gentle- 
men recognized each other. 

‘Sally May! I’d never have known you — 
look at her coat, girls — isn’t it a scream! 
Are we going to dance? I couldn’t in these 
long skirts —Here’s The Fat Boy — Isn’t 
Rosamond splendid — what’s she done to her 
hair? — There’s Jerry — isn’t she the rowdiest 
looking Sam Weller — and there’s her father 
— his father, I mean. Have you seen Mr. Pick- 
wick? Miss Meredith is a Victorian lady, 
not out of one of the books, you know — but 
just of that time. That’s her grandmother’s 
dress, Cathy says. — Yes, she looks lovely — 
No, I don’t know who she’s supposed to be.’ 

After a grand march, headed by Miss Mere- 
dith and Nelly, several small messengers ran 
about pinning large numbers on to the backs 
of a chosen fifty, and then every one was given 
pencils and paper and the guessing began. 

Some were easy: Jerry’s striped waistcoat 
and blue glass buttons, bright red kerchief 
and high white hat, would have indicated 
Sam Weller to any one who had read any of 
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‘Pickwick Papers,’ nor was Weller, Sr., hard to 
guess, and if there had been any doubt his 
‘Put it down with a We my lord’ would have 
settled the matter: Mrs. Squeers was noted by 
her ‘Drat the thing! I can’t find the school 
spoon,’ and Scrooge had only to say, ‘What’s 
to-day, my fine fellow?’ and a number of pen- 
cils busily noted his number. 

Joyce, as Mr. Jingle, was clad in a green 
swallow-tail coat, tight black trousers strapped 
very tightly; and she very successfully imi- 
tated his ‘air of jaunty impudence and perfect 
self-possession.. ‘Long away from you — 
cruel charmer,’ was the remark that she made 
at intervals, and this, together with the spin- 
ster aunt who simpered on her arm, led to her 
identification. 

Mr. Pickwick, his countenance glowing 
‘with an expression of universal philanthropy,’ 
was attended by Mr. Snodgrass (Judith), 
poetically enveloped in a mysterious blue 
cloak; Mr. Winkle (Catherine) in ‘a new green — 
shooting coat, plaid neckerchief and closely 
fitting drabs’; Mr. Tracy Tupman (Sally May) 
in a very fine suit adorned with the famous 
P.C. buttons, and of course Sam Weller, whose 
progress through the hall was marked by 
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bursts of laughter. Instead of one character- 
istic speech he had a dozen at his command, 
which he used with telling effect. 

By and by, when the lists of guesses had 
been handed in, East House provided a change 
in the entertainment by giving a humorous 
and yet moving representation of the famous 
school-room scene at Dotheboys Hall. Mr. 
Squeers was most ferocious and _ villainous- 
looking, poor Smike and the little boys touch- 
ingly pathetic, and Nicholas Nickleby a hero 
indeed. The actors were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, and afterwards the chairs were 
pushed back and the orchestra tuned up for 
the dance. 

Then all the restrictions and conventions 
which had bound the quaint odd characters 
in the world of imagination were broken and 
cast to the winds, and Miss Betsy Trotwood 
danced with Mr. Mantalini, and Mr. Squeers 
with Kate Nickleby, Sam Weller with Mrs. 
Bardell, and The Fat Boy with The Spinster 
Aunt. 

‘Isn’t it the jolliest sight?’ said Catherine 
to Judith as they stopped after the first dance 
and surveyed the shifting crowd of dancers 
from the orchestra’s platform. ‘Judy, I’m 
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going to tell —I can’t keep the secret in any 
longer.’ 

Judith did not try to stop her now, and 
Catherine moved quickly about the hall telling 
her piece of news. Joyce was the first to reach 
Judith and there was no doubting the warmth 
of her congratulations, but it was Jerry asked 
the orchestra to play,‘ For She’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,’ and it was Catherine who led in three 
ringing cheers for ‘Our New Prefect.’ 

Judith had been happy before — Miss Mer- 
edith’s trust, Catherine’s welcome, the con- 
gratulations of her own special friends, but 
this demonstration of good-will from the whole 
school filled her cup to overflowing. The rest 
of the party was like a happy dream to her, 
one of those dreams where impossible desires 
are granted and improbable wishes come true. 

‘Have you had a good time, Judith?’ asked 
Miss Meredith when, the last dance played 
and the last song sung, the guests, a little 
fantastic-looking now in their borrowed finery, 
were saying good-night to their hostess. 

‘The best ever,’ said Judith fervently. 

***Vell, it’s over, and can’t be helped, and 
that’s one consolation, as they always says 
in Turkey ven they cuts the wrong man’s head 
off,” ’ said Jerry’s voice behind her. 


CHAPTER VI 
JUDY GIVES A PARTY 


‘Ox, Judy, how perfectly splendid!’ said 
Christine on Monday morning. ‘Janet and 
Jill. have just been telling me —they’re aw- 
fully proud of you — Janet’s a pet, isn’t she? 
— It must be a wonderful feeling to be a pre- 
fect — do you feel different? —or look dif- 
ferent? — yes, you do—sort of proud and 
shy — doesn’t she, Joy? —isn’t it perfectly 
lovely to have a prefect of our very own? — 
I'd like to go right down now and ’phone Mum 
— she'll be so pleased — you can do just what 
you like now, can’t you, Judy? and never have 
any more bad marks or such — and, oh, goody, 
she’ll be able to bring you out to tea, Joyce — 
isn’t that absolutely wonderful! Fancy being 
able to do just what one likes at school!’ 

Judith laughed and said gayly, ‘It will be 
absolutely wonderful if it’s true, Chris, but 
I’ve a lurking suspicion that being a prefect 
is not going to be as easy as that!’ 

‘Prefects’ meeting in the study at four 
o'clock,’ said Catherine, stopping on her way 
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down to the Sixth Form classroom. ‘Tea in 
honor of Miss Judith Benson.’ 

‘There,’ said Christine, ‘what did I say! 
Teas and meetings to decide what the rest of 
us are to do. I’d be perfectly and absolutely 
happy if I were a prefect! Wouldn’t you, Joy?’ 

‘No,’ said Joyce gravely. ‘I should still be 
unhappy until I had found a few more adverbs 
and adjectives for your daily use. “Perfectly” 
and “absolutely,” while perfectly good words, 
are overworked by you, Chris, dear, and —’ 

‘You said it yourself,’ laughed Chris, ‘“‘per- 
fectly good” —so they are, and so are you, 
Judy, and I hope you'll have a perfectly lovely 
time as a prefect!’ 

Judith walked on air all day: she felt as 
happy as the proverbially happy Queen, and 
would not have changed places with any one 
in the whole world. Christine’s idea of the 
bliss of being a prefect was absurd, of course, 
and yet — surely life would be much pleas- 
anter now; she would be the natural companion 
for Catherine and Patricia and the prefects of 
the other houses; she would be an acknowledged 
leader in South, and even Jerry would prob- 
ably be different — perhaps she would stop 
teasing altogether and the subtle antagonism 
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which had existed between them since the 
first day of term would vanish altogether. 
After all, a prefect was a person of importance. 
Even Jerry would realize that. Oh, yes, life 
at York was going to be much more pleasant. 

The warm welcome which Judith received 
from her peers and equals in the study at four 
o’clock merely emphasized the optimism of 
the morning; but when Catherine had called 
the meeting to order, and she was seated with 
the others about the long study-table listen- 
ing to a discussion of the week’s problems, Ju- 
dith began to wonder whether she hadn’t taken 
too many things for granted. All prefects, it 
seemed, were not able to exert their authority. 
A girl from North announced that she had 
notified two culprits to appear before the Pre- 
fects’ Council for persistent cheating in an 
arithmetic class; some one else complained of 
the difficulty of enforcing the silence rule at 
devotion periods; some one else wanted to 
know how she was to deal with two girls who 
had signed up for ‘Honor’ study periods in 
their own rooms, but who had evidently no 
idea of what honor meant. 

Judith listened breathlessly to the dis- 
cussion of each question. Would she have to 
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meet problems like these? Catherine’s wise 
way of looking at things did not escape her. 
Catherine was never autocratic, never too 
busy to take time to see the other person’s 
point of view. Patricia was inclined to ‘lay 
down the law’ and exact the utmost from the 
offender; Catherine was more sympathetic in 
her attitude, and it did not take long for Ju- 
dith to observe how she carried the rest of the 
Council with her. 

Tea was quite a festive affair in Judith’s 
honor — actually two kinds of cake! Not that 
Judith had any idea as to what she was eat- 
ing and drinking. It was thrilling to hear the 
gossip of the inner circle. Patricia had a good 
deal to say about the badminton tournament, 
and the slacking of a certain house in the bas- 
ket-ball series; and then talk drifted back to 
last night’s party. 

“If there had been a prize, there’s no doubt, 
of course, to whom it would have gone,’ said 
Catherine. ‘Wasn’t Jerry a wonder!’ 

‘We haven’t had any one who could act 
like that for quite a while,’ commented Pa- 
tricia. 

‘Except Genevieve,’ said Edith loyally. 

‘Not so good as Jerry,’ Patricia maintained. 
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‘She'll be a great addition for the Christmas 
plays. We'll have to get her into the Arts and 
Letters Club right away: that dramatic com- 
mittee has been left too long as it is. Miss 
Marlowe wants to begin work on the play next 
week and the new girls have had a prelimi- 
nary meeting. We ought to elect a convener at 
once.’ 

Judith met Cathy’s eyes smiling at her over 
the teapot, and smiling in a meaning way that 
made her heart beat faster. 

‘I’ve made up my mind,’ said Catherine, 
‘as to who I think ought to head that com- 
mittee. We’re not the Arts and Létters Club, 
I know, but we’re all on the executive — 
except Judy —I don’t know whether it’s too 
soon —’ 

‘No, I don’t think it is,’ interrupted Pa- 
tricia. “I think just as you do. It'll be splendid 
for the Club, and a good thing for her too. I 
watched her at the meeting of the new girls — 
she knows how to get on with people, and any- 
body could tell after last night that she’s got 
dramatic feeling. It’s rather unusual to put a 
new girl in, but Jerry’s rather unusual herself.’ 

There was a hint of dismay in Catherine’s 
voice as she said quickly, ‘No, I don’t think as 
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you do, but you were right, we’re not the Arts 
and Letters Club, and we oughtn’t to name any 
one now. We'll need to consider it very care- 
fully, it's a pretty important post. Jerry has 
ability, but I don’t know whether she’d stay 
by the job. Let’s think it over until next week 
when we meet.’ 

Then talk of a coming match with Queen’s, 
but Judith heard little of it: her mind was in 
a whirl. She believed, yes, she was quite sure 
Catherine had meant to nominate her — 
Cathy’s nomination would carry weight, there 
was no doubt about that — Patricia was right, 
Jerry had dramatic sense — and imagination 
— she’d do it much better. 

‘Jerry can’t go,’ she heard one of the North 
House prefects say, ‘she’s got Saturday de- 
tention; came out of the office as mad as mad, 
then laughed it off, and said to Joyce, “‘All the 
better for us, my dear.” She'll be up to some 
devilment, I’ll be bound.’ 

‘Better keep an eye on her, Judy,’ said Cath- 
erine. ‘You see your duties begin at once.’ 

‘Keep an eye on her,”’’ thought Judith 
rather ruefully, when she had reached the pri- 
vacy of her own room. ‘That’s easier said 
than done! Oh, I wish Miss Marlowe hadn’t 
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wanted her to be in The Nest! We’d have been 
ever so much happier without her — or perhaps — 
it’s my fault, I seem to be the only one who 
gets rubbed up the wrong way. It would be 
rather nice to be elected convener — but if 
Jerry wants it she’d better have it — we can’t 
work together, that’s certain — if I’m elected, 
I shan’t have her on the committee because it 
would just mean a lot of troubles and upsets, 
and would be bad for the house. Oh, dear, 
why do things get so mixed up!’ 

‘You busy, Judy?’ said Janet’s voice outside 
the door. 

‘Not very,’ said Judith truthfully. Her 
books were lying open before her, but she had 
not read a word. 

Janet curled up on the window-seat and 
talked in a desultory way about last night’s 
doings, and next week’s match, and Jill’s new 
dress. 

Judith felt a little impatient. This wasn’t 
visiting hour. ‘Why aren’t you in study, 
Janet?’ she inquired at length, as it did not 
seem as if the talk were leading anywhere. 

‘T did-n’t want to study,’ stammered Janet, 
her brown eyes suddenly filling with tears. 
‘Miss Martin — said I might go.’ 
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Judith saw now. Janet wasn’t her usual 
carefree, merry self; she looked dejected, al- 
most forlorn; her face was smudged — she had 
evidently been crying before she came in, but 
Judith had been so immersed in her own affairs 
that she hadn’t noticed. Her heart smote her, 
and she moved impulsively over to the window- 
seat and put her arm on Janet’s shoulders. 

“What's the matter, honey?’ 

The tears overflowed at the sound of the 
sympathy in Judith’s voice, and Janet began 
to sob heart-brokenly. 

‘Just you have a good cry, if you'll feel 
better,’ said Judith, ‘and then dry your eyes 
and tell me all about it.’ 

Janet sobbed a little longer, then fished for a 
diminutive hanky and mopped her eyes. 

‘It’s Dinty, you know, I told you about him, 
he was the cutest puppy —’ Here the tears 
threatened to fall again, and Janet redoubled 
her sopping process. ‘Mother said she’d take 
the best care of him until I got home — and 
she told me about him in every letter — and 
this morning she said that he’d been run over 
by a car — a brute of a man —’ said Janet, her 
eyes flashing — ‘who never even stopped to 
pick him up!’ 
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“What a shame,’ said Judith warmly. 
‘There ought to be a special prison for that 
sort of road-hog. By the way, didn’t I hear 
you telling Jill that you and your mother 
drive a great deal in Vancouver?’ 

“Yes, we do,’ said Janet, the tears all gone 
now. ‘Oh, it’s just dandy, running out to 
Stanley Park under the big trees, or over on 
the west shore away toward the open sea — 
we go out to watch the sunset, and the light 
is beautiful up on the mountains. You just 
wait until you come to Vancouver, Judy, and 
then you'll say it’s the nicest place you ever 
were in.’ | 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said Judith. ‘Toronto 
is a pretty nice place —’ 

‘But Vancouver!’ began Janet enthusiasti- 
cally, and then her eyes filled again. ‘Oh, Judy, 
sometimes I don’t think I can possibly stay 
here until next June —it seems years and 
years now. 

Judith redoubled her exertions to divert 
Janet’s mind, and Janet did heroic work with 
the little handkerchief. 

‘Judy,’ called Jane, coming into The Nest 
just after the dressing-bell had rung. ‘There’s 
a box downstairs for you — Miss Martin says 
you'd better get it now.’ 
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Janet jumped up. ‘Let me fetch it, Judy,’ 
she said pleadingly. ‘Id like to do some little 
thing for you— you do such lots for us — 
sometimes I think I’d like to run away home 
—and then I know it wouldn’t be decent 
when you’ve been so kind ever since mother 
dumped me down on you the way she did —’ 

‘Please get the box,’ said Judith, laughing. 
‘We are all homesick sometimes, but don’t 
you indulge in it all by yourself — come in 
here — promise!’ 

Janet ran off beaming, and she and Jill 
returned with a good-sized hamper. 

‘Looks to me like a supper-party for The 
Jolly Jays to-night,’ said Judith, opening the 
note which lay on top. ‘Yes, it’s from Aunt 
Nell. Isn’t that sweet of her? She thinks we'll 
want to celebrate — so we do — nine-thirty — 
in your kimonos —tell Jane and the other 
Jays, but no one else; remember —it’s a 
secret.’ 

‘Pauvre petite, thought Judy, after Janet 
had gone to spread the good news, ‘and I 
thought she was almost unfeeling about being 
so far away from her mother. I haven’t been 
half decent to her, either, and I hardly know 
Jill at all — but she seems quite happy with 
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Janet. Good thing that box came — I mustn’t 
forget to ask Miss Marlowe if we may have the 
sitting-room — two parties in one day —I’d 
better not eat much dinner!’ 

When Judith tapped at Miss Marlowe’s 
door after dinner, she found her just on the 
point of going out. 

“Come in, Judith,’ she said cordially. ‘You 
are just the person I’ve been wanting to see 
to-day. I have one or two things to discuss 
with the new prefect, but I’m afraid I can’t 
stay now. A supper-party! That sounds nice. 
I saw Janet and Jill scampering past, like two 
children with a happy secret, a few minutes 
ago — Janet has been looking as if she were 
contemplating homesickness. I should have 
been more troubled about it if she had not 
belonged to your happy little family, Judith. 
Jerry seems more contented, lately. I believe 
that dramatic work is what she needs, 
don’t you think so? She loves ‘doing’ things 
— the committee would be a help — but I 
really must go —I hope your party will be a 
great success — very well, until ten-fifteen, as 
a great treat for Janet and Jill — be sure they 
are warm and that they come back quietly.’ 

In spite of the pleasant happenings of the 
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day, Judith did not feel very cheerful after she 
left Miss Marlowe. Of course, if Miss Marlowe 
wanted Jerry as convener of the Dramatic 
Committee then that was all there was to be 
said — but it did seem rather rough luck that 
Jerry should be chosen after such a very short 
probation. Of course she was very clever, 
there was no use denying that — she’d soon 
learn how to manage things — she could do 
anything she really wanted to. ‘I only hope she 
won’t have the impertinence to ask me to be 
on her committee,’ thought Judith gloomily, 
sitting down for an hour’s Latin. ‘It would be 
just like her!’ 

At half-past nine, as soon as the mistress on 
duty had turned off the big lights in the hall, 
the Jays, in warm dressing-gowns and pajamas, 
stole noiselessly out of their Nest, and led by 
Judith tiptoed upstairs to a little sitting-room 
on the upper floor. Judith had explained to 
Joyce, Jerry, and Jane, that she wanted to 
make the party as much like a midnight feast 
as could be, and even Jerry had entered en- 
thusiastically into the game. Janet and Jill 
were to have all the thrills possible. 

The sitting-room was in darkness except for 
a beam of moonlight which streamed through 
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the high casement window and lay in a long 
shining path on the rug. The box was depos- 
ited on the floor, and Judith and Jane began 
to unpack the good things. 

‘Isn’t it lovely that the moon is shining?’ 
said Jill, rocking back and forth on her heels. 

‘May be romantic,’ said Jane practically, 
‘but I can’t see to get this charlotte russe out 
properly. I vote we have a lamp until we get 
started anyway.’ 

So Joyce brought a little reading-lamp whose 
cord was, fortunately, long enough to permit of 
its being set on the floor in the center of the 
circle; and the feast was spread out in true 
picnic fashion. 

‘I don’t think it can have been very long 
since your Aunt Nell was at school herself, 
Judy,’ said Joyce, when the chicken salad and 
rolls had vanished, and Jane was serving a 
delicious-looking charlotte russe. ‘She seemed 
to know just what we'd like.’ 

‘Looks pretty good,’ agreed Jerry. ‘°“All 
this suits my complaint uncommon; so long 
life to the Pickvicks, says I.’’’ 

Janet giggled ecstatically. Jerry had in- 
sisted on addressing her as ‘the hinfant fer- 
nomenon’ or ‘Mr. Boffin, Sir,’ and had played 
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Sam Weller or Silas Wegg with equal success. 
She had even, as the latter worthy, ° dropped 
into poetry’ and recited limericks until they 
all ached with laughter. 

‘Have an olive or a gherkin to finish up 
with?’ urged Judith hospitably, when the last 
bit of the russe had disappeared. ‘Jill, would 
you like one?’ 

‘Werry sorry to ’casion any personal in- 
conwenience, as the housebreaker said to the 
old lady ven he put her on the fire,’ said Jerry, 
who for the moment was Sam. ‘Not a gherkin, 
Jill, please. I implore you.’ 

‘Why not?’ giggled Jill. ‘Oh, Jerry, don’t 
make me laugh again.’ 


“There was a young lady named Perkins, 
So inordinately fond of gherkins; 


I don’t remember the rest, but I do know that 
she pickled her internal workin’s!’ said Jerry 
solemnly. 

‘Tell us about the midnight feast you had 
last year, Judy,’ asked Joyce, when they had 
stopped laughing. ‘Sally May began to tell 
us — she said it was in this very room.’ 

‘This very room,’ repeated Judith, ‘so it 
was! Sally May told us a fearfully gruesome 
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ghost story; and when we finally decided that 
we would face the dark corridors and go back 
to our nice warm beds, the door was locked 
and we couldn’t get out. We had more ghost 
stories and felt very miserable and didn’t get 
back to our rooms until four o’clock in the 
morning.’ 

‘Oh-h,’ said Janet, with a long quivering 
breath. ‘Four o’clock!’ 

‘I’m thinking of having a party myself,’ 
said Jerry carelessly, ‘but I can’t settle on a 
suitable place. What do you think, Judy, of 
the garage or the swimming-pool, or the roof? 
There’d be quite a spicy dash of danger in any 
of those.’ 

“You wouldn’t, Jerry!’ said Jill eestatic- 
ally. 

‘Far too cold, all of ’em,’ said Judith calmly. 
‘And I much prefer not to break an arm or 
leg until the badminton tournament is over. 
Many thanks for your kind invitation.’ 

‘Don’t mention it,’ retorted Jerry politely. 
‘Especially as you were not invited. A prefect 
on the roof at midnight! Help!’ 

‘Oh, of course I knew it was only some of 
your nonsense,’ said Judith, ignoring the wink 
which Jerry bestowed on Janet and Jill, who 
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were laughing again, as if Jerry’s fooling were 
the most exquisite wit. 

‘Time for bed,’ she continued, not wishing 
the subject to be pursued any further. ‘Now, 
Janet, walk very softly and beware of the 
boards near Miss Marlowe’s door! Indian file 
and not a single word.’ 

Jane, with exaggerated gestures of caution, 
led the way. Judith turned out the lamp, after 
seeing that they had collected all their belong- 
ings, when Jerry uttered an exclamation of 
annoyance. 

‘I can’t find one of my bedroom slippers,’ 
she said. ‘Turn on the lamp again please, 
Judy — oh, here it is—at my party, stock- 
ings and tennis shoes will be de rigueur — it 
may be cold on the roof.’ 

Judith could feel rather than see the wicked 
elfin light in Jerry’s dancing eyes. 

‘Because I mean to have a party,’ continued 
Jerry. 

Judith snapped off the light. ‘So I seem to 
have heard you remark before,’ she said 
lightly. ‘It’s frightfully interesting, of course, 
but loses by mere repetition. Hurry, please. 
I’m sleepy if you aren’t!’ 

Sheer surprise made Jerry do as she was 
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desired, and her whispered ‘good-night’ at 
the entrance to The Nest was her only reply. 

Judith had wished to give the impression 
that she was loftily uninterested in the pro- 
posed party, but this was far from being the 
case. In fact, the probabilities of time and 
place, and the possibility or impossibility of 
interference, kept her awake for some time 
after all the other Jays were sound asleep, and 
it was not until the night watchman was mak- 
ing his second round that she finally composed 
herself to sleep with the thought: ‘Somebody 
had a good time getting a rise out of us last 
year, and I’m going to have just as good a 
time with Jerry. It’s a game two can play 
at! Nous verrons!’ 


CHAPTER VII 
STRATEGY — 


‘Gorna out this afternoon, Judy?’ asked 
Joyce, as they stood waiting for Miss Martin 
to distribute the mail. 

‘No,’ said Judith rather dolefully, ‘Aunt 
Nell asked me on Thursday, after we saw 
Mother and Dad off, but I’d missed so much 
time I thought I had better grind at my desk 
to-day. Exams begin week after next.’ 

‘I'm awfully sorry about your mother 
having to go away again, Judy dear,’ said 
Joyce sympathetically; ‘but cheer up, she’ll 
come back ever so much better, you'll see. 
There’s Miss Martin at last!’ 

‘Two for you and one for me,’ she announced, 
tossing Judith her letters. ‘Muine’s from Aunt 
Fran and you’ve got one‘from her too. Open 
it quickly — she’s probably inviting you for 
to-day.’ 

‘Yes, you’re right,’ said Judith, scanning the 
note. ‘How kind and thoughtful she is! She 
knew I’d be feeling a little low in my mind.’ 

‘She’s a darling,’ said Joyce, enthusiastically 
opening her note. 
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Judith was starting down the hall, when 
Joyce gave a little groan. 

“What’s the matter, Joy? Not bad news!’ 

‘Aunt Fran thinks we had better not come: 
Chris has had a feverish cold all day, and the 
doctor’s afraid she may be getting flu. She 
says to give you her apologies — oh, bother — 
I’m not afraid of taking a cold and I could 
cheer up Chris —T’ll ask Miss Martin if I 
may’ phone.’ 

Joyce rushed away hopefully, but came back 
soon with no better news of the invalid. ‘Aunt 
Fran says it’s nothing to worry about, but 
she’d rather we didn’t come. I coaxed, but 
it wasn’t any good. Oh, I did want to go out!’ 

For a moment or two Judith was tempted to 
take Joyce out to Aunt Nell’s for tea — and 
then she thought of the exercises and problems 
waiting to be done, and decided that she had 
better work. 

‘!'m disappointed, too,’ she said slowly, 
‘but I’ve got such heaps to do that it’s a good 
thing I have to stay in.’ 

Joyce looked cross and disgusted and merely 
grunted in reply, and then asked, ‘Where’s 
Jerry?’ 

‘In the detention room,’ answered Judith, 
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beginning to read her other letter. ‘I daresay 
she'll be glad of a game of badminton or hand- 
ball or something.’ 

Judith settled down to her geometry and 
worked with a will. She thought no more 
about Joyce except to be glad that Jerry was 
in, for she had seen them both with racquets 
under their arms crossing to the gymnasium. 

At supper-time Jerry seemed to be in the 
highest of spirits; and there were such bursts 
of laughter from her table that Miss Martin 
rang the bell and asked for ‘less noise, please.’ 

‘Come and dance,’ called Jerry, as they went 
upstairs. “Moi, I feel like flying. Come and 
fly, Judy Sobersides, Judy Plugger, Judy the 
Perfect Prefect!’ 

‘Just for that, I will dance and I’ll probably 
walk on your toes,’ said Judith cheerfully 
enough, although Jerry’s teasing always ir- 
ritated her. 

‘No use asking you to join a little supper- 
party, I suppose?’ asked Jerry, as they dipped 
and slid. “The garage or roof or swimming- 
bath variety, I was speaking about.’ And then 
she added hastily, ‘Or perhaps your book of 
engagements for next week is already full!’ 

“Thanks, you’re quite right — no use asking 
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me. The garage or roof or bath variety leaves 
me quite cold, and, besides, next week I’ve got 
to work like fury.’ 

‘Sorry,’ laughed Jerry as she left her, 
‘sorrier than I can say, still —’ 

No one but Jerry could have managed to 
put such impudence and sarcasm into that 
last word. 

‘Still there are compensations — on both 
sides,’ laughed Judy. She was not laughing, 
however, as she went upstairs a little later. 
‘Next week! Nonsense! She means to have it ° 
to-night. Now what am I to do?’ 

Instinctively she turned to Cathy’s door, 
and then remembered Cathy was away for the 
week-end. Well, there was Patricia, although 
she was a poor substitute. 

‘Hello,’ said Patricia, looking up from a ball 
she was mending. ‘Oh, it’s you, Judy. Mind 
sitting on the box? Afraid I’ve got these balls 
spread about. Those Juniors haven’t the least 
‘idea how to handle a ball. By the way, Janet 
and Jill are coming along nicely in the be- 
ginners’ team.’ 

But Judith wasn’t there to discuss basket- 
ball. | 

She came straight to the point. 
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‘Suppose you knew that some one was 
going to have a midnight supper, without 
permission, of course, what would you do, 
Pat?’ 

‘Umn,’ said Patricia thoughtfully, ‘depends 
on the some one. Id try persuasion if that 
would be any good —’ 

‘It wouldn’t,’ said Judith decidedly. 

“Well then, I'd try strategy,’ said Patricia. 
“Get the better of em in some way. Do ’em 
one better. Get their eats delivered to you by 
mistake or something of that sort. You don’t 
happen to have a spare brown boot-lace, do 
you? — that’s all this ball needs —’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Judith. Patricia was 
certainly a person of one idea. 

‘Let me know if I can be of any help,’ said 
Patricia, as Judith moved toward the door, 
‘and will you take the Juniors’ practice on 
Wednesday morning? Thanks.’ 

‘Strategy, Judith murmured, as she sat 
down at her desk and stared at the hated Latin 
prose, which was still to be done. ‘That’s a 
good one! As if Jerry couldn’t beat me there 
any day. I’ll.never be able to do her one 
better.’ 

‘But you'd like to,’ a little voice seemed to 
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say in one ear. ‘Wouldn’t it be fun — and 
serve Jerry right too!’ 

‘It would be fun! Now let’s see. I believe 
it’s to-night, and it certainly won’t be in the 
garage nor yet the swimming-pool nor on the 
roof. But it’ll be in some place where there’s 
a spice of danger — Jerry’ll want to dare the 
others to follow her — the eats won’t matter 
a, bit — she’ll want the riskiest place she can 
find — guess I'll have to pretend I’m her to see 
what I’d choose.’ 

Judith sat frowning at her Latin prose. Any 
one looking on would have said that she was 
trying her best to tackle an unusually hard 
sentence. And she was. But it wasn’t a Latin 
sentence. It seemed to be written across the 
page: What would Jerry do? 

Finally her face cleared and she threw her 
pencil up into the air. 

‘One or the other,’ she said aloud. ‘I don’t 
know which, but I believe —I believe we’ll 
_ try a little strategy. I wonder where Jo is? 
Good thing she’s in.’ 

Josephine was found and the facts laid be- 
fore her. 

‘I’ve an idea the party’s to-night,’ said 
Judith. 
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‘So have I,’ agreed Josephine, nodding her 
head. ‘In fact, I know it is, but that’s all 
I know and [I can’t very well tell you how I 
know.’ 

“No, of course not,’ said Judith. ‘Where do 
you think they’ll go?’ 

‘“Haven’t a notion,’ said Josephine cheer- 
fully. 

“The least likely, most dangerous place they 
ean find,’ said Judith solemnly. ‘Either the 
staff sitting-room or Miss Meredith’s own 
study!’ 

She paused to note the effect of this pro- 
nouncement. 

“They wouldn’t!’ said Josephine incredu- 
lously. 

‘Jerry would,’ answered Judith sagely. 
‘Now, I'll tell you what I’ve planned.’ 

Jerry and Joyce were both ready for bed 
promptly at ten o'clock and bade Judith a 
cheerful good-night, but Judith knew the 
signs of virtuous wrongdoers, and continued 
her mysterious preparations in her own room. 
She partly undressed, then donned a black 
blouse, a long black skirt, a white wig, and a 
black lace scarf. 

‘Not so bad,’ she murmured, posing and 
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turning before the mirror. ‘The light won’t be 
good, and I don’t imagine they’ll be critical 
as to details.’ Then she put on her dressing- 
gown and lay down on her bed. 

Two hours until midnight! But there was 
no fear of Judith falling asleep: her cheeks 
burned with excitement, as she lay there going 
over and over again the little drama, which 
she and Josephine intended to play outside the 
room where the party was to take place. 

‘Talk about risks!’ thought Judith. ‘If Jo 
laughs or I make a blunder we’re lost! And 
there’s always the danger of the night watch- 
man or Miss Marlowe, and, on the other hand, 
of course, there may not be any party at all, 
and then I shall feel like a fool.’ 

The clicking of a door outside in the hall 
told her that Josephine had taken up her sta- 
tion in Rosamond’s room opposite — Rosa- 
mond, fortunately for the conspirators, being 
away on a week-end. 

The first hour passed quickly enough, and 
Judith reviewed her plans and listened to the 
little noises made by the school settling down 
to sleep; there was an occasional telephone 
call in the main building — the tinkle of the 
bell came clearly through the open window — 
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Miss Wilton using the shower bath, the soft 
thud of Miss Marlowe’s baize door as it closed 
behind her, then the night watchman making 
his first round, snapping off all the lights but 
the little red fire globes which gave the corridor 
such an eerie look. 

The second hour went round more slowly, 
and as the minutes dragged by without a sound 
from Jerry’s room, Judith became gradually 
convinced that she had been fooled indeed. 
She was just about ready to tell Josephine 
and settle down to sleep, for she was sure it 
was long past midnight, when, to her joy, she 
heard Jerry’s bed creaking, then the tiniest of 
sounds from Joyce! She had made no mistake! 
They were leaving their rooms! 

She waited a minute or two, until the coast 
was clear, and then was out of bed like a cat 
and into the corridor, where she found Jose- 
phine who beckoned her into the room she had 
just left. 

‘You're right, they’ve gone to the main 
building, but the night watchman didn’t go 
that way; he’s gone to North first, I imagine. 
What'll we do? He'll probably cut across from 
North and run right into us outside Miss 
Meredith’s door!’ 
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Judith’s heart sank. How sickening that 
_ Adams should change his regular route! Again 
and again she had heard him walking noisily 
down the hall, closing the big fire-doors and 
going by the corridor to the central building. 
And there was another difficulty! Supposing 
he didn’t meet them but locked the fire-doors 
before they got back! 

Jerry’s mocking face danced before her, and 
she straightened her shoulders. 

‘I'm going, Jo,’ she said decidedly, ‘but 
don’t you come unless you want to; we may 
easily be caught.’ | ; 

‘I’m with you,’ said Josephine, just as 
decidedly, and then admiringly, ‘You do look 
like Miss Meredith, Judy, in this light any- 
way. I couldn’t tell it was you. Where did 
you get your outfit —I didn’t remember we 
had a wig like that.’ 

‘Don’t forget, Jo,’ said Judy earnestly, 
‘don’t show yourself at all, just make a noise 
with your boots and speak as gruffly as you 
can. I’ve been practicing Miss Meredith’s 
voice all evening. I wonder if we’ve given 
them time to get their eats out?’ 

They waited a moment or two longer and 
then melted like shadows down the hall. 
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If only they knew where Adams was! 

Over to the main building and down the 
long corridor. 

They passed the staff sitting-room. The 
door was wide open. No one there. 

Not a sound, not a light from Miss Mere- 
dith’s room, but the door was heavy and if 
the party was within they would have only a 
flash-light or a shaded lamp lit. 

‘Here’s your place, Jo,’ breathed Judy. 
‘Come down these stairs heavily when I turn 
the door handle, and I’ll say, “Is that you, 
Adams?” Then I’ll come back here and we'll 
give ‘em a chance to escape — if they aren’t 
dead with fright — and Jo, you won’t laugh.’ 
Judy’s tone was urgent. 

‘Laugh! I should say not. I’m more likely 
to faint with fright,’ whispered Josephine 
hoarsely. ‘Don’t be long, Judy, my teeth 
are chattering.’ 

Judith crept down the hall beyond Miss 
Meredith’s door: she was to advance briskly, 
as if coming from the main entrance, then 
Adams’s heavy feet were to be heard. 

She waited another moment. Supposing 
Miss Meredith were in the study! She couldn’t 
be, Judith told herself again, she always went 
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early to her own house on Saturday and she 
had guests for dinner to-night. Judith waited 
a little longer, until her heart had stopped its 
silly thumping, and then walked quickly for- 
ward, her footsteps quite audible in the silent 
_ bare hall; she had reached the door and was 
putting out her hand when heavy footsteps 
approached from the other direction. Fine! 
Jo was doing splendidly although she was a 
tiny bit too soon. Then Judith’s heart almost 
stopped beating. A man cleared his throat 
loudly and coughed! It wasn’t Jo. It was a 
man, Adams — coughing and sneezing. He 
stopped at Josephine’s corner and felt in 
his pockets for his handkerchief. Judith stood 
as if frozen for one long second. Then — she 
must go on with it! 

She cleared her throat and opened the door 
a tiny crack, and half turning her back to 
Adams who was now not more than twenty 
feet away, said, 

*Good-night, Adams. Yes, I’m very late 
this evening — a telegram to answer. You’ve 
a nasty cold; be sure you make yourself a hot 
drink.’ 

*Good-night, ma’am, and thank you, ma’am.’ 
He sneezed again. 
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Judy clicked the door shut again, walked 
straight past Adams whose face was hidden in 
his handkerchief, turned the corner into the 
cross-hall where Josephine was waiting and 
motioned her to follow silently. They stopped 
behind the sitting-room door to watch what 
would happen. 

Adams put away his handkerchief, lifted 
the lantern, and walked stolidly on: he may 
have wondered at the strange taste of a lady 
who might have been in bed long ago if she 
had wanted to; he probably thought longingly 
of his own bed; but he gave no sign. 

He was scarcely out of sight when Miss 
Meredith’s door opened noiselessly and four 
dressing-gowned figures crept out and fled in 
the direction of the fire-door. 

Josephine chuckled as she whispered 
hoarsely, ‘Scared to death! Got you this 
time, Miss Jerry.’ 

“They’ve probably left things behind in 
their hurry,’ whispered Judith. ‘They think 
I’m coming back to write the telegram: let’s 
go in and capture the loot.’ 

Judith was right: a flashlight, a bottle of 
olives and a large box of chocolates were dis- 
covered on the big bearskin rug which lay 
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before the fireplace. They didn’t, however, 
linger on the bearskin and sample the choco- 
lates. There was still a dangerous homeward 
journey to be accomplished. 

“You better go straight on to your room, 
Jo,’ breathed Judith into Josephine’s ear, as 
they passed safely through the fire-doors once 
more and entered South House. ‘I can’t go to 
mine yet for they’d be sure to hear me — I'll 
wait an hour in the sitting-room.’ 

Josephine grinned, waved her hand and 
slipped away, her boots under her arm. 

Judith sat on the floor, her back against 
the hot-water coil, extracted a chocolate from 
the box (‘spoils of war, so quite fair,’ she 
murmured) and gave herself up to pleasant 
thoughts. 

‘It seems impossible, but we’ve done it! 
We've really got the better of them. “Strat- 
egy’s” the word, Pat. I wonder who the 
fourth was? Althea probably — Sally May 
was the only one I could see properly and she 
looked frightened. Oh, I’ll have the laugh on 
Jerry all right now! We haven’t had nearly 
all the fun yet!’ 

Next morning at breakfast Judith, with 
outward sympathy and inward glee, observed 
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that Jerry and Sally May looked tired and 
somewhat depressed. Joyce seemed to be tak- 
ing a more philosophical view of things. 

‘Have another cup of coffee, Jerry,’ said 
Judith hospitably. ‘You look tired this morn- 
ing.’ 

“No, thanks,’ said Jerry, and added curtly, 
‘and I’m not tired.’ 

‘Tut, tut,’ said Josephine who had maneu- 
vered successfully to get a seat at Judith’s 
table. ‘What ails our blithe little friend this 
morning? Where is that sunny smile?’ 

‘Mind your own affairs,’ snapped Jerry 
rudely. 

The others at the table looked hopefully at 
Josephine. Surely she wouldn’t stand that! 
A little row would be a pleasant ripple of ex- 
citement in the calm of a Sunday morning. 

‘Tut, tut,’ said Josephine again with her 
aggravatingly cheerful grin, ‘what says the 
hymn? 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite 
For God has made them so. 


Let bears and lions growl and fight 
For ’tis their nature fo. 


But children, you should never leé 
Such angry passions rise. 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each others’ eyes.”’’ 
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Josephine’s odd emphasis on the last word 
of each line and the jolly twinkle in her brown 
eyes robbed the verses of any sting they might 
otherwise have had; but Jerry, refusing to 
smile, retired into sulky silence and Judy gave 
Josephine a swift warning glance. 

Jerry was a poor loser and, like most peo- 
ple who enjoyed teasing other people, she 
refused to take any teasing herself in good 
part. 

Sabbath activities pursued the even tenor 
of their way; apparently everything was peace- 
ful in The Jays’ Nest, but in number ten a 
Jolly Jay was chuckling at her desk, writing a 
long letter to a Miss Nancy Nairn and pausing 
every once in a while to ask herself, ‘What will 
be the best way to let Jerry know I know?’: 
and in number six, a worried-looking, by no 
means jolly, Jay was frowning at the floor and 
asking herself at intervals, ‘When will Miss 
Meredith find out? If she asks for the owner 
of the flashlight, Sally May will be fool enough 
to tell. Rotten luck, I call it! Probably two 
more Saturdays stolen from us!’ 

By night Judith had made a dozen plans and 
rejected them all. She wanted a really artistic 
revenge. 
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Josephine on being questioned had no very 
interesting ideas on the subject. 

‘Let’s eat the olives and chocolates and then 
tell them how we enjoyed ’em,’ she suggested. 

‘Of course that would be a sort of poetic 
justice,’ agreed Judith, ‘but let’s keep it a 
secret and maybe we'll think of something 
better. Or—TI’ll tell Cathy — she'll enjoy 
the joke and perhaps she could suggest some- 
thing.’ 

Judith knocked at Catherine’s door the next 
evening in the highest spirits: she was going to 
enjoy telling Catherine who would no doubt 
be much impressed by the new prefect’s 
prompt, and well—rather neat manner of 
dealing with a difficult situation. 

But to Judith’s chagrin and astonishment | 
Catherine was less impressed by her clever- 
ness than by the enormity of her daring to 
represent Miss Meredith. 

‘It’s all very well, Judy,’ she said, sobering 
down after a good laugh, ‘but if any of them 
confesses or is overheard talking about it and 
is caught, you will be too!’ 

Judith gasped and then began to laugh and 
laughed until the tears ran down her face. 

*That’s the best joke, yet,’ she gasped at 
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last. ‘I’ve spent a whole day trying to invent 
poetic justice for the quartette, and I never 
once realized that I was planning a good dose 
for myself.’ 

“You've been mighty lucky,’ said Catherine 
wisely. ‘If I were you I’d let well alone. Jerry 
and the others will have an extremely uneasy 
week never knowing the moment the axe will 
fall, and that, to a person like Jerry, will be 
infinitely worse than a definite punishment.’ 

‘Right you are, Mr. Captain,’ said Judith. 
‘In the words of the immortal Dogberry, 
“Write me down an ass.”’ But I had an aw- 
fully good time!’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
TROUBLE IN THE JAYS’ NEST 


“Waat’s this I hear, Judy?’ asked Catherine 
in surprised tones. ‘Nelly has just been telling 
me that you haven’t accepted the convener- 
ship of the Dramatic Committee.’ 

‘I was coming to talk it over with you,’ said 
Judith, turning from the window where she had 
been drearily watching a sleety rain sweep 
across the campus. ‘I believe Jerry would 
make a better convener than I should,’ she 
continued slowly, ‘and I think Miss Marlowe 
would rather have her —’ 

“Wherever did you get such an idea?’ asked 
Catherine. ‘I suppose you are remembering 
what Patricia said ever so long ago. Second 
thoughts convinced her that Jerry would be an 
excellent help on the committee, but ought not 
to head it. We were unanimous in wanting 
you. And as for Miss Marlowe — it was she 
who reminded us to have the meeting, and she 
told me privately that she was hoping you’d 
be elected, because she was looking forward to 
having you as her right hand.’ 
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‘Did she really?’ said Judith, her eyes light- 
ing up with pleasure. ‘Well, what did she 
mean, then? Oh, I see now.’ The light went 
out as suddenly as it had come, and Judith 
looked depressed and dejected. 

‘I don’t see,’ laughed Catherine. ‘What’s 
the mystery, Judy dear?’ 

‘Jerry will have to be on the committee,’ 
said Judith, refusing to smile. ‘That’s what 
Miss Marlowe meant when she said something 
about it being good for her to have something 
like that to do — and — we don’t get on well 
together, Cathy — ever since the beginning of 
term we've been rubbing each other up the 
wrong way. This last week we’ve had a nice 
peaceful time in The Jays’ Nest. I hope it will 
last, and it won’t if we try to work together at 
a play. I’m trying to think what would be 
best for South, and for the school, and as 
Jerry’s far cleverer than I am at such things 
I think she ought to be convener.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Catherine positively. ‘Jerry 
won't be elected. I’m quite sure of that.’ 

‘I told Nelly she’d have to choose between 
us, said Judith, ‘and she asked me to think it 
over; but it really doesn’t need much ining 
about.’ 
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Catherine looked puzzled. This wasn’t like 
Judith. 

“The New Girls are putting on “Peter Pan” 
just before Christmas holidays,’ she said. ‘I 
suppose you've heard. Jerry is clever, I know, 
but she hasn’t been tried as an organizer and 
you have, and — 

‘Miss Langton wants to see you, Cathy,’ 
called Patricia, putting her head in at the study 
door. 

‘Oh, dear,’ sighed Catherine, ‘that means 
an extra lesson in geometry for yours truly. 
By the way, I think we ought to do our prep 
in our own rooms to- day. There’s a rumor 
afloat that somebody is breaking “Honor 
Study.’’’ 

‘I can’t,’ said Patricia decidedly, as Cath- 
erine disappeared. ‘You'll have to take on our 
flat, Judy. I’m going to umpire the East and 
West Juniors’ match, and coach some of our 
own team afterwards. Rough luck, isn’t it, 
that Jill’s got measles? She was shaping up 
splendidly for center, and South seemed to 
stand a fair chance of the cup.’ 

Patricia disappeared and Judith turned 
again to the dismal prospect of the sodden, 
wind-swept playing fields. 
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‘Oh, of course, Judy will have to do it,’ she 
said to herself crossly. ‘I daresay Jerry is the 
culprit. Why in the world did she sign up for 
Honor Study? She’ll insinuate that I’m play- 
ing detective — and I suppose I am, more or 
less — mean, I call it — and I meant to work 
with Althea for the French exam — it won't 
be long until the wretched things are upon us. 
Heigh-ho! I’d better go now and get in a half 
hour before gym.’ 

In The Jays’ Nest she found Janet at the 
window, looking mournfully in the direction of 
the Isolation Cottage where poor Jill was im- 
prisoned. She looked up as Judith appeared 
and followed her into her room. 

‘Isn’t it a horrid shame about Jill,’ she said, 
curling up in her favorite perch on the window- 
seat. ‘We were going to win the basket-ball 
cup — Patricia said we would — and now we'll 
probably lose.’ | 

‘Yes, it is too bad,’ asserted Judith rather 
absently. ‘But most of us have to have mea- 
sles sometime, and Mrs. Bronson says she isn’t 
very sick.’ 

‘Anybody’s sick who has measles,’ cried 
Janet indignantly. ‘I had German measles 
last year — and Jill was crying when she went 
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over to the Isolation — Liza told me — and 
it’s a horrid place.’ 

“You oughtn’t to gossip with the maids,’ 
said Judith severely. ‘Nurse Gray wouldn’t 
like it at all if she found out that Eliza was 
talking to you about what went on in the In- 
firmary.’ 

‘She was sorry for Jill,’ said Janet indig- 
nantly, getting up and going to the door. ‘I 
think you are real mean, Judy.’ 

There was a suspicious break in Janet’s 
voice, but Judith, who usually met Janet’s 
small troubles with quick understanding and 
sympathy, failed to respond this time. 

‘Well, P’ve got to get this French done,’ she 
said, by way of feeble defense of her conduct 
after Janet had departed. ‘And it’s no use en- 
couraging her to be a baby — she’d have been 
crying in another minute.’ 

On her way to a class in the gymnasium 
Judith consulted the bulletin board for the 
list of those who had signed for ‘Honor 
Study,’ which meant the privilege of studying 
in one’s own room instead of in the Big Study, 
provided there was no talking or other dis- 
turbance. It was a privilege granted to Sixth 
Form girls who were not prefects, or older 
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girls in the fifth who found it difficult to study 
with the others in the big room presided over 
by Miss Martin. Joyce’s name was not there, 
nor Jane’s, but Sally May’s was, and Rosa- 
mond’s and Jerry’s. As a matter of fact, a 
good deal was left to each individual girl’s 
‘honor’ regarding her preparation for next 
day’s lessons. Four o’clock to six was the time 
set apart for study; but music lessons and 
matches often had to be scheduled in these 
hours, and when the bell rang at the end of 
each half hour there was a certain amount of 
going and coming in Big Study, and a girl who 
had a music lesson from four to four-thirty 
might often be found studying during the pre- 
vious half hour. 

So when at four o’clock Judith went up again 
to her room and found Jerry, Jane, and Joyce 
in their respective cubicles, it might mean that 
the two last-named were skipping study down- 
stairs, or that because of the rain they were 
spending indoors the period marked ‘games’ 
on their time-tables. 

The bell was just ringing when Judith en- 
tered, and as there was five minutes’ grace at 
each hour’s bell for relaxation, she called out 
cheerfully, 
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‘Oh, I say, 
I’m a Jay,’ 
and Jane vociferously assured her that she was 
a Jay of varied and striking attainments. 

Judith wanted them all to know she was 
there; they had had fair warning. But they 
seemed to have forgotten that she was really 
a prefect now and had a prefect’s powers, for 
presently Jane was whistling and Joyce an- 
swered some low-spoken question of Jerry’s. 
Judith had decided that she would pretend 
not to hear the first offense, warn them at 
the second — and then — well, she devoutly 
hoped there would be no third repetition. 

In a few moments Joyce spoke again, this 
time to Jane, who thereupon left her cubicle 
and went into Joyce’s, apparently to look at 
something. 

‘Sorry,’ called Judith, ‘but the bell rang ten 
minutes ago.’ 

Silence once more, and Judith concentrated 
on her French. Then quite distinctly she 
heard Jerry’s voice. Botheration! How mock- 
ingly Jerry would smile if she attempted to 
discipline her. Judith put her fingers in her 
ears and doggedly continued her French 
translation. When she took them out in a 
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minute or two, ashamed of her own cowardice, 
there was not a sound. She had forgotten 
her French dictionary, which she needed, and 
decided to go and get it. In the study Nelly 
detained her about a request from the Junior 
School for costumes for their Christmas enter- 
tainment: and Edith, who was making tea, 
insisted that Judith wait for a cup, since this 
was the sort of afternoon when tea was a ne- 
cessity. 

It was a full half hour before Judith returned 
to her room, and as she neared The Nest a low 
murmur of voices could be distinctly heard 
even in the outer hall. It ceased as Judith en- 
tered and deposited her dictionary. Dead 
silence for a long minute while Judith stood un- 
decided what to do, and then came a laugh, 
unmistakably Jane’s, and a protest, ‘I couldn’t 
help it, Jerry, you looked so funny!’ 

No way out of it now. Judith knocked at 
Jerry’s door, was bidden enter, and found, as 
she had suspected, that Joyce and Jane were 
there too. 

‘Sorry,’ she said trying to speak lightly 
though her heart seemed to be beating in her 
throat. ‘I'll have to post you for Big Study, 
Jerry. Jane, oughtn’t you to be there now? 
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And you too, Joyce?’ Jane nodded and 
smiled for answer, and Joyce said frankly, 

‘I couldn’t study this afternoon and I’ve 
had a perfectly lovely time reading “Peter 
Pari 

Jerry smiled too, but it was not a pretty 
smile. Life had not been kind to her for she 
had already learned to sneer. 

“You score, Miss Benson,’ and she bowed 
mockingly. ‘Your little ruse was quite suc- 
cessful!’ 

For half a second Judith stared at her, and 
then, when the meaning of the tone and the 
remark dawned on her, her eyes sought 
Joyce’s. Surely Joyce could not believe that! 

Joyce looked horrified and amazed but an- 
swered gallantly: 

‘Jerry’s only joking, Judy: of course we don’t 
any of us think for a moment that you went 
away on purpose!’ 

“The idea!’ said Jane, in angry astonish- 
ment. 

“Of course not,’ said Jerry laughing. ‘Silly 
joke of mine, that’s all.’ 

“Mighty poor taste in jokes, some people 
have,’ said Jane with great dignity, and then, 
with an entire change of tone, ‘All right, 
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Judibus, all in the day’s work —I’d sooner 
study downstairs anyway.’ 

Judith ignored Jerry entirely. She’d have a 
settling with her some day, she told herself, 
as she sat down once more to her French. 
There were some things she needed to be as- 
sured that a York Hill girl would never do — 
sneaking was one of them and breaking her 
‘honor’ was another. ‘I’ll ask her what school 
she got her ideas from,’ thought Judith grimly, 
‘and (apparently the three bad marks still 
rankled) whether a course in hiding under beds 
was part of the curriculum? This is going to 
make it much easier, of course, to work with 
her on this precious committee!’ 

This magnificent sarcasm appeared to be 
quite soothing, for during the next hour of un- 
broken silence the pages of the French book 
were turned with praiseworthy diligence. 

Meanwhile Janet, deprived of her constant 
companion Jill, and her hitherto sympathetic 
friend Judith, faced with the probable defeat 
of her beloved basket-ball team and a dreary 
succession of lonely days, had sought solace in 
the Tuck shop after gymnasium class. 

The soothing smoothness and general delec- 
tability of a large strawberry ice-cream cone 
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mitigated her misery for as long as a large cone 
may be made to last, but with the last bite 
came the prospect of Big Study, and arith- 
metic and French and history lessons to pre- 
pare for next day. 

Janet stared moodily at the little tray of 
strawberry cones which Miss Jones was getting 
ready for the ‘rush hour’ at ten minutes to 
four. Others besides Janet obviously liked some 
refreshment before returning to study. Or- 
dinarily the sight of a large luscious pink cone 
inspired in Janet a feeling of pure joy, but to- 
day she stared at them gloomily. 

‘Jill likes them the best,’ she thought. ‘I 
wish I could take her one. Oh, dear, isn’t it 
mean that she had to go and have measles just 
now. We'll never win without her, she’s such 
a dandy center. And I’ve got to go to study 
now —I guess Jill doesn’t get any ice-cream 
in Isolation. Eliza said it was a regular 
“prison of a place.”’ I wish I could go home! 
It’s horrid here without Jill.’ 

Suddenly Janet seemed to come to a de- 
cision: she felt in her pocket for a diminutive 
purse and looked eagerly to see if it contained 
a nickel; then she bought another cone, asked 
Miss Jones if she would please put it in a bag, 
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and rushed over to the cloak-room for her 
coat. 

The study-bell rang as she appeared again 
at the gymnasium door, but Janet had evi- 
dently no intention of obeying its summons, 
for she waited in a sheltered spot beside the 
door until the last stragglers had disappeared 
either into the gymnasium for a class, or over 
to the main building for preparation period. 
Then she pulled down her rain-hat, took a 
firmer hold of the paper bag she was carrying 
inside her coat, and started off in the rain in 
the direction of the Isolation cottage which 
stood on the extreme western boundary of the 
school grounds. 

Her first plan had been merely to deposit the 
bag marked ‘For Jill,’ at the door, but as she 

plodded on in the heavy rain she realized that 
the delicate constitution of the contents of the 
bag would scarcely endure this sort of weather: 
she dare not knock at the door since ‘Isolation’ 
was strictly out of bounds; and she was as- 
sailed by a fierce longing to see for herself how 
Jill fared. If only she knew in which room she 
might find her. Eliza, on being questioned 
that morning, had been of the opinion that 
‘Measles was upstairs’ as there were ‘two 
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Mumps’ and the nurse’s room on the ground 
floor. 

Arrived at the cottage, which looked sur- 
prisingly inviting as to exterior in spite of the 
rain and Eliza’s ominous ‘prison-like,’ Janet re- 
connoitered warily. At the back, facing south, 
was a sun-porch on the ground floor, and above 
that a small open porch with doors presumably 
opening from the adjoining bedrooms. While 
Janet was looking, a bedside lamp was snapped 
on in one of the upper rooms, the figure of a 
nurse could be seen for a minute or two, and 
then a little patient sitting up in bed beside 
the lamp drinking something which the nurse 
had evidently brought her. 

Janet thrilled with excitement. It was Jill. 
She was sure it was Jill, although the blur of 
rain on the window was quite a considerable 
screen. Round to the front she stole, feeling 
like something between a Fenimore Cooper 
Indian and the hero of ‘Treasure Island.’ A 
lamp was shining in the nurse’s room now, and 
that lady, her patients all provided with their 
afternoon nourishment, was just settling down 
to a magazine and a cup of tea. The curtains 
were not drawn, and Janet could see quite 
clearly into this room. Back she crept to the 
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sun-porch her excitement growing each minute. . 
She would see Jill, come what might! She eyed 
the veranda with the calculating eye of one 
skilled in tree-climbing. ‘Easy,’ she said to 
herself. “Good thing I’ve got my gym suit on 
—I better leave my coat here — now what’ll 
I do with the bag? —I’ll want both hands.’ 

But obstacles are merely made to be over- 
come when your true knight errant is on the 
job, so after a moment’s damp contemplation, 
Janet briskly rolled the top of the bag into a 
tight wad which she took between her teeth, 
‘skinned’ up the pillar, inserted one rubber- 
shod foot into the crevice of a partly opened 
window, drew herself up the pillar again, 
stepped lightly on to the veranda floor, opened 
the left-hand door, and presented herself be- 
fore the amazed Jill, a warning finger on her 
lips. She tiptoed over to the door and closed 
it, and then there was an excited but low-toned 
conversation. 

‘Oh, Janet! I am glad to see you! — how- 
ever did you get in?’ 

‘Climbed up the veranda,’ said Janet, trying 
not to look too proud of herself. ‘How do you 
feel, Jilly? Is the worst over? That’s good. 
That part doesn’t last long. You look pretty 
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comfy here, I must say. Eliza said it was a 
horrid place.’ 

“Oh, no,’ said Jill loyally. ‘It’s all right, and 
Nurse is awfully kind, but it’s terribly lone- 
some. You see there are two Mumps, but only 
one Measles, so I have to be alone all the time. 
I can hear the Mumps having a good time, 
only they holler sometimes after they laugh 
because it hurts.’ 

‘How'd you like a cone?’ asked Janet, 
producing her offering, which in spite of her 
care presented a somewhat damp, depressed 
appearance. ‘I guess you never get any ice- 
cream here?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I had some for dinner,’ said Jill, 
adding hastily, when she saw that Janet’s 
triumphant look was suddenly overcast, ‘but 
I didn’t have nearly enough and it wasn’t 
strawberry. Thanks awfully, Janet. You’re a 
perfect brick to bring it.’ 

‘Eat it while I talk,’ commanded Janet. ‘I 
can’t stay because I might get caught any 
minute, and I suppose they’d quarantine me 
if they did, and then we’d certainly lose the 
match — never thought of that before — I am 
a silly Jay — no doubt about that — I’ll have 
to fly — Jays do, you know.’ They giggled 
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ecstatically over this bit of wit and then lis- 
tened in alarm for a sound of an advancing 
nurse from below. 

‘I better go, Jilly,’ said Janet reluctantly at 
last. ‘I miss you horribly, and I’m sorry for 
every single mean little measle. I'll write you 
a letter to-morrow and tell you all about the 
match.’ 

‘Better go down the stairs,’ said Jill, her 
eyes shining with excitement. ‘You might 
hurt yourself — never mind if you are caught 
— oh, Janet, it’s been lovely to see you but do 
be careful.’ | 

Janet waved her hand, slipped down more 
easily than she had come up, for she had no 
paper bag to be careful of, rescued her coat, 
ran swiftly across the playing fields to the main 
building where dozens and dozens of lights 
were now twinkling, deposited her coat in the 
cloak-room, changed her shoes, brushed her 
hair, gathered together her books, and, to her 
own intense astonishment, walked undetected 
into Big Study at five o’clock, with six or 
seven other juniors who had just come from 
a dancing class. 

Looking at her companions yawning behind 
history books, or bending anxiously over an 
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arithmetic problem, Janet felt a mild comtempt 
for them. They’d been doing this since four 
o’clock. Just imagine all she had done in one 
crowded glorious hour! And to think it was 
only one hour — it seemed ages since she had 
sat in the Tuck shop and wished she could see 
Jill. Poor old Jilly! Her face did look swollen 
and blotched and she’d had a nasty time — 
and lonely — she wouldn’t like to wish measles 
on to anybody ’cause they were mean things, 
she knew — but it seemed a pity if anybody 
else was going to have ’em that they couldn’t 
manage it now and cheer up Jilly — only 
nobody on the team, that went without say- 
ing! 

‘Heard about Peggy?’ asked Jane, as the 
Jays were dressing for dinner that night. “She’s 
got measles, Hilda says, so Jill won’t lack for 
company any more.’ 

‘But Jane Fenton, Peggy told me she’d had 
German measles like I did last year. You can’t 
have measles twice!’ There was dismay in 
Janet’s voice. 

‘Sure you can,’ said Jane reassuringly. “You 
can have German ones and the real thing, 
And Peggy has.’ 

‘Can a Person who has been with a Person 
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who has measles carry them to other Persons?’ 
asked Janet after an interval of painful medi- 
tation. 

‘Sure,’ answered Jane again with as much 
certainty in her voice as a quarantine officer 
might have. ‘We'll probably have quite a run 
of ’°em. I wonder we aren’t all quarantined 
in here. That would be a lark. We’d miss the 
Latin exam! Or probably not, they’d make us 
do it here.’ 

Janet’s pride in her afternoon’s achieve- 
ment vanished as she contemplated the prob- 
able effect of her escapade. Jane might get 
measles and Jerry and Joyce and Judith, and 
the girls who were in study with her — count- 
less girls, girls in other houses, and day girls, 
everybody in the whole place — Miss Mere- 
dith even — they would have a headache, and 
a great weariness, and a burning thirst, and 
then spots! 

Janet shuddered at the horrible picture she 
had conjured up! And her own head felt de- 
cidedly queer. The thought of Miss Meredith 
with her friendly smile and comforting voice 
was distinctly disquieting. Ought she to tell 
Miss Meredith what she had done? Then she 
had to hurry into her frock and run after the 
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others lest she be late for dinner, and it was 
not until the ice-cream was being served for 
dessert that Janet listened to a little voice 
that kept saying, ‘You better tell Somebody 
what you did; you better tell Somebody.’ She 
sat looking at her ice-cream, and Patricia who 
was at one end of the table said cheerfully, 
‘What, not eat your ice-cream, Janet? Look 
here, we can’t have you sick, you know! Bad 
enough to have Jill off. We’re counting on you 
to bring the cup to South.’ 

Ordinarily Janet would have glowed at 
these high words of praise, but now she had all 
she could do to keep back the tears. Patricia 
little realized the sting in her words for the 
hapless Janet. 

‘T can’t tell what I’ve done and be put in 
quarantine,’ groaned the culprit silently. *’Cos 
then the cup will be lost for South, but if I 
go walking around and sitting beside people 
p’raps I’m spreading measles everywhere. Oh, 
whatever shall I do!’ 

‘You better go to bed early, Janet,’ said 
Patricia as if in answer to this unspoken ques- 
tion. ‘Then you can be ready for a good sharp 
practice before breakfast in the gym.’ 

‘All right,’ said Janet mechanically. “I do 
feel tired.’ 
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She refused to dance with the others after 
dinner, although Judith, whose conscience had 
been pricking her, sought her out and asked 
her for her favorite one-step, and Jerry, who 
saw her sitting solitary and forlorn near the 
door, floated down the room on little feet that 
scarcely seemed to touch the floor, and then 
pulled an imaginary forelock and requested 
‘Mr. Boffin, Sir,’ to tread a measure. Jerry 
wouldn’t leave her until she had her laughing 
and then she, too, advised early bed. So Janet 
went slowly upstairs weighing the question 
back and forth. She didn’t know what to do. 
Either way she decided was going to mean 
trouble, and she didn’t seem to be able to think 
very clearly; her head was heavy; she’d have 
to ask Judith what to do. 

Judith was detained a few minutes after the 
dancing was over, and then ran upstairs to 
the Nest to get a book that Catherine wanted 
to borrow. Janet’s door was open and Janet 
herself stood looking solemnly into the mirror 
as if she hoped to find some secret answer there. 

Judith paused at the door to say comfort- 
ingly, ‘It’s been a horrid dull day, hasn’t it? 
But cheer up, the sun will be shining to-mor- 
row and we'll all feel better.’ 
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Truth to tell, Judith was very low in her own 
mind, for her problem was still unsolved; this 
afternoon’s clash with Jerry had made a solu- 
tion seem farther off than ever. 

Janet followed her into her room and 
watched her while she hunted for the little 
volume which Catherine desired. 

‘Judy,’ she began hesitatingly, ‘what is a 
Person to do if she has to decide about some- 
thing and doesn’t know how to — and which- 
ever way it 7s decided it’ll be hard luck. But I 
guess you don’t have to worry about things 
like that —I guess you always just do the 
right thing ’n that’s all there is to it.’ 

‘Do I?’ laughed Judith. ‘That’s all you 
know about it, infant! I’m puzzling about 
something right now.’ 

‘Miss Meredith said one day,’ continued 
Janet, ‘that if we couldn’t decide any other 
way it was a good thing to decide in favor of 
the other person, not for ourselves, because 
usually we were really trying to decide for 
ourselves, but we wouldn’t just say so right 
out.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said Judith, thoughtfully 
looking down at the book in her hand as if 
she saw her question written there — ‘That’s 
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really and truly true, Janet. Well, won’t that 
help you?’ 

“Oh, no,’ said Janet simply, ‘or I could have 
settled it a long time ago. I wasn’t thinking 
about myself at all. It was about South I was 
wondering. Judy,’ Janet’s voice was solemn 
and impressive, ‘would it be better for South 
to lose the basket-ball cup or all have measles 
— except those who have had both kinds!’ 

Judith’s first inclination was to shout with 
laughter at this amazing proposition, but one 
glance at Janet’s earnest, flushed little face 
assured her that this was no laughing matter. 

‘I’m afraid I don’t understand, honey,’ she 
said putting an arm around Janet and drawing 
her over to the window-seat. ‘Here, sit beside 
me and tell me all about it.’ 

‘No, don’t, Judy, I can’t come too near you,’ 
began Janet anxiously. Then came the whole 
story. “And I guess I was thinking about my- 
self after all,’ she concluded, her lips quivering 
in spite of her efforts; ‘I guess I didn’t want 
South to lose the cup because I didn’t want to 
lose it myself. I ’spect they’d rather not have 
measles.’ 

‘I think you’re right, Janet,’ said Judith 
promptly, ‘and I think it’s fine the way you 
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thought it out yourself. Now we’d better run 
up to the Infirmary and see Miss Gray.’ 

Eliza received them with a wide grin. 

‘Well, now, and I was just telephoning 
downstairs for you to come up to Nurse, Miss 
Janet. She thought she’d better see you to- 
night just in case — but you’ve got ’em all 
right —I said to myself only this morning, 
““She’ll be the next one to go over to that Iso- 
lation, I said, mark my words, I said.””’ 

There was great scorn in the way Eliza said 
‘that Isolation,’ but Janet, who was now feel- 
ing unutterably weary, her head heavy and 
burning, thought of a little white bed beside 
Jill’s and felt comforted. 

Back in her room again Judith sat down to 
her desk and wrote across the top of a clean 
sheet of paper, 

‘Suggested List for Dramatic Committee.’ 

‘It’s queer how we try to fool ourselves,’ she 
said to herself as she dotted each ‘i’ and 
crossed the ‘t’s’ very exactly and drew a scroll- 
like line underneath the words; ‘Janet didn’t 
take long, though, to see through the excuses 
she was making — she 7s a little brick — I’ve 
been talking about the good of the house just 
the same way — and it was the comfort of my 
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own little self I was concerned about — well, 
here goes — it takes two to make a quarrel — 
Miss Jerry is going to find me mighty hard to 
quarrel with.’ 
Then she wrote neatly below her heading, 
1. Jerry Lawrence. 


CHAPTER Ix 
‘PETER PAN’ 


‘Ou, Joyce, really and truly? Won’t that be 
absolutely wonderful! I adore “Peter Pan,” 
don’t you? I think it’s perfectly sweet of Miss 
Meredith to let every one of the boarders in- 
vite one of us. Oh, is this the book? When is 
it to be? And who is to be Peter?’ 

‘Jerry,’ said Joyce, beginning with the last 
of Christine’s questions. ‘She'll be a perfect 
Peter Pan, won’t she? She'll love doing it. 
Poor Jerry.’ 

‘Poor Jerry!’ said Christine her eyes round 
with wonder. ‘Is she sick or anything? Well, 
then, I can’t see why you call her that. She has 
everything anybody could want! I wish I had 
eyes like hers and hair like hers and a little 
pointed chin like hers and a voice like hers. 
Why, Jerry seems to have everything! You 
know in stories the heroine is either beau- 
tiful or else she has “‘charm”’ instead — I don’t 
know quite what it is, but Jerry has it and she’s 
beautiful, too — you can’t deny that.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joyce, ‘she’s very pretty but — 
she’s also very unhappy.’ 
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‘Perhaps she’s homesick,’ said Christine. 
‘Do you think she’d like to come out with us. 
on Saturday? It’s Peggy’s birthday and I’m 
going to make the cake and decorate the table, 
but she could help.’ 

‘Just exactly what she needs,’ said Joyce. 
“Do ask her. She’s been cross as two sticks 
this week — she’s got a temper something 
like mine though she hasn’t red hair — and she 
feels badly, same as I do, when she gets into 
a rage and says horrid things, but she hates 
to admit it — and —and she hasn’t got any 
Aunt Fran to help her — you're a lucky girl, 
Chris dear, as I’ve remarked before — Jerry’s 
mother isn’t like yours, you know.’ 

Joyce turned over the pages of ‘Peter and 
Wendy’ till she came to the picture of Wendy 
giving Peter a thimble instead of a kiss be- 
cause he didn’t know what kisses were. 

“We were looking at this very picture 
and Jerry said with a laugh, “What a joke! 
Thimbles instead of kisses! — that’s the kind 
I got when I was a kid!”’ I guess her mother 
is the sort that wants a good time more than 
anything else — she doesn’t live with Jerry’s 
father —is abroad most of the year — and 
Jerry gets letters from her that worry her — I 
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expect she had one last week and that’s why 
she’s all keyed up these last few days. I guess 
I shouldn’t have told you, Chris. I was just 
thinking aloud.’ 

‘Oh, poor Jerry,’ said Christine, eyes and 
voice brimming over with sympathy for any 
one who did not know the feel of a mother’s 
soft little kisses. ‘Well, I’m glad she’s got you, 
Joy, and Judy too.’ 

‘I wish she got along better with Judy,’ 
said Joyce in a puzzled tone. ‘She really ad- 
mires her, but she hates anybody to tell her 
she’s got to do this or that — I do too — and 
Judy’s been taking herself pretty seriously 
lately.’ 

‘But she’s a dear,’ said Christine loyally. 

‘*Course she is,’ said Joyce warmly. ‘Don’t 
I know it! But you see she’s hardly any older 
than Jerry and me (although she does know a 
lot more), and yet she’s in the Sixth and is a 
prefect and needn’t go to Big Study, and can 
stay up later at night, and all sorts of things 
like that, and she looks awfully solemn if we 
aren’t just toeing the line all the time!’ 

‘That’s because she’s fond of York Hill,’ 
said Christine, wagging her head wisely. ‘She 
wants to do her share in keeping things going 
right.’ 
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“Oh, yes, I know,’ assented Joyce. ‘She’s 
been awfully decent to all of us, but specially 
to Jerry and me. We were skipping study the 
other day, at least Jane and I were — Jerry 
hates Big Study so much that she signed for 
Honor Study — and Judith caught us all and 
made us go downstairs. Anybody could see 
with half an eye that she hated doing it, but 
Jerry was mad and accused her of sneaking. 
You should have seen Judy’s eyes blaze for 
a second, but she’s got any amount of self- 
control —I wish I had some of it —so she 
just kept her lips tight. And the very next day 
she asked Jerry to be on the Dramatic Com- 
mittee. Jerry came into my room afterwards 
and told me, and said if I caught her being 
horrid to Judy, I was to put her head under 
the cold water tap to remind her not to be a 
little beast. She laughed about it a little, of 
course, she can’t do anything without that, 
but she was cross-your-heart in earnest, too.’ 

‘Oh, what a darling little house!’ cried 
Christine who had been slowly turning over 
the pages. ‘I don’t wonder Wendy didn’t 
want to leave Neverland. Aren’t those little 
Lost Boys the most adorable things! Wouldn’t 
you love to play Wendy’s part!’ 
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‘You'd be the loveliest Wendy ever,’ said 
Joyce, giving her chum’s arm an affectionate 
squeeze, ‘but as you will persist in being a day- 
girl and we can’t have you, I’m to do my best.’ 

‘Oh, Joy,’ said Christine reproachfully, 
‘here we’ve been talking for nearly half an 
hour and you didn’t tell me. Won’t it be ab- 
solutely thrilling! I’m so glad you’re to be 
Wendy! I’ve always liked her better than 
Peter!’ 

**Course you would,’ laughed Joyce. ‘And 
I like Peter better, far better — and that’s 
because you are just naturally good all the 
time, and I have to fight awfully hard to be 
good for one single minute. Aren’t those the 
sweetest pirates!’ 

‘Captain Hook used to be my pet night- 
mare,’ said Chris. ‘Oh, dear, oh, dear, there’s 
the bell for gym. Give this letter to Miss 
Martin for Janet, will you? Any more measles?’ 

‘Not one,’ answered Joyce putting the letter 
into her book. ‘I expect she and Jill are having 
a beautiful time. No exams, lucky beggars! 
While we poor wretches! Four next week! 
Isn’t it dreadful to contemplate! I never was 
so busy in my life.’ 

This last was a sentiment shared by most of 
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the York Hill girls. It was a busy time and a 
happy time. Examinations to study for, dolls 
to be dressed for the Settlement Christmas 
tree, and a play to rehearse. 

Judith had discovered that her post as 
convener of the Dramatic Committee was no 
sinecure: Miss Marlowe helped the principals, 
and made the final decisions; but Miss Mar- 
lowe was also a very busy person and there 
were many details left for the convener and 
her committee to work out. It was, ‘Judy, ask 
the housekeeper to loan you a small clothes- 
basket for John’ — ‘Judy, did you get the 
bow! for the medicine, and what about Peter’s 
shadow, and Captain Hook’s hat?’ ‘Judy, 
will you hear Michael speak her lines; she 
must be word-perfect by Tuesday.’ 

But Jerry, in spite of the fact that she had 
the longest and most difficult part to play, 
proved herself to be an invaluable help in 
all the undertakings of the committee. Miss 
Marlowe was right — Jerry loved doing things, 
and she did them surprisingly well. 

‘Jerry’s a trump and no mistake,’ Judith 
confided to Josephine. ‘She’s got brains in 
the ends of every one of her fingers and she 
doesn’t mind working ’em hard. We’ve been 
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getting along beautifully too —a bit of a 
row once in a while — had one to-day with her 
over Curly and Tootles — we were both rather 
cross, and she said one or two aggravating 
things — you know the way she does — but 
someway or other she doesn’t hurt the way she 
used to —a few weeks ago I’d have minded 
frightfully the way she spoke — I don’t know 
why she didn’t make me unhappy to-day.’ 

‘You stood up to her, about the study hour,’ 
said Josephine. ‘Jane told me. That did Miss 
Jerry good. And you mustn’t forget how we 
took her down a peg or two, captured her 
olives and chocolates and frightened her into 
the bargain.’ 

‘But she doesn’t know we did it,’ inter- 
rupted Judith. ‘I'll have to tell her some day.’ 

‘No, but you know,’ said Josephine placidly. 
‘And that makes a difference. And I don’t 
know but I guess that you weren't any too 
anxious to have her on your committee, but 
there she is.’ 

‘I fought the notion for days and days,’ 
confessed Judith. 

‘I thought so,’ said Josephine sagely. ‘And 
it hasn’t been so bad, has it, once you de- 
cided and started in with her? You know, 
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out West if you’re afraid of a bronco and hesi- 
tate a fraction of a second before you mount 
him he knows it — some of the boys say the 
ponies and wild things can smell a man’s fear 
— and he’ll act like a demon, but if you jump 
quickly and grab the reins hard, he’ll be so 
surprised, ten to one, he’ll behave.’ 

Judith laughed, ‘Are you comparing Jerry 
or me to the bucking bronco? Sounds a bit 
mixed. But you’re right, Jo, worrying over 
anything is miserable, especially over something 
you know very well deep down in yourself 
that you ought to do. And the word “ought” 
reminds me that I should be doing my Latin 
prose this very minute, for we’re to have the 
first full rehearsal with Miss Marlowe to- 
night.’ 

Judith had given every one on the com- 
mittee some special bit of work: she herself 
had coached the Lost Boys, and a prefect 
from North, Helen Burr by name, was respon- 
sible for the pirate band. 

_ On her way to the rehearsal Judith remem- 
bered uneasily that she had not seen the pi- 
rates go through their parts, since the day when 
Miss Marlowe had declared that they were as 
wooden as clothes-pins, and not in the least 
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likely to inspire a delightful shuddering fear in - 
the beholders. 

The rehearsal in spite of Miss Marlowe’s 
repeated requests was late in beginning; they 
were all ready for the famous nursery scene, 
when Michael and John (Peggy and Hilda), 
who had been chosen for their size rather than 
for any histrionic talents, were both smitten 
with stage-fright, and dissolved in a flood of 
tears. Miss Marlowe took them in hand but 
even her charms took time to work, and mean- 
while there was a terrific noise and confusion 
in the greenroom. 

At last, however, Michael and John were 
persuaded and cajoled into attempting the 
first scene on the promise that they would find 
the others much, much easier, and so the play 
began. 

Judith succumbed to the charm of the story 
and almost forgot her anxiety that the Lost 
Boys should do well, for Jerry was indeed a 
perfect Peter Pan, and Joyce a charming 
Wendy. But alack! as scene followed scene it 
was quite evident to the little group of staff 
and prefects who were the audience, as well 
as to Miss Marlowe and her aides behind the 
scenes, that all was not well with the pirates. 
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Cecco and Starkey and Bill Jukes and the rest 
of them were decked out in cutlasses and eye- 
patches, tatooing, red sashes and knives but 
they were not terrible — not in the least — 
even Michael was ready to giggle at them. 
James Hook, the great captain, managed to 
create a certain conviction of his terribleness 
with his gruesome hook, but there was no 
doubt that he was handicapped badly by his 
grotesque but not ‘awful’ band. 

Miss Marlowe did her utmost, and her 
‘utmost’ being very wonderful indeed, at the 
end of an hour’s efforts the pirates had caught 
something of the spirit of the thing. But there 
was still much to be done. 

The curtain finally dropped for the last 
time, pirates, babies, and redskins trooped off 
to bed, and Miss Marlowe and the principals 
made notes of last-minute changes. 

The committee received their orders: ‘Helen, 
will you make Tiger Lily’s head-dress for her 
— you made a beautiful one last year but it 
can’t be found. I’m afraid that will take all 
your spare time. Judith, come here, please, 
and look at Peter’s shadow. Jerry thinks it’s a 
little too long. There, that’s better. And don’t 
forget the stockings for Wendy to mend: and 
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then every extra minute must be given to the 
pirates — you know what to do, don’t you?’ 

‘Yes, Miss Marlowe,’ said Judith. ‘I think 
so, I’ll do my best.’ 

‘I’m acting as judge at a Queen’s debate,’ 
Miss Marlowe continued, ‘or I’d coach them 
in the afternoon myself, but I can give them 
an hour in the evening. They must improve. 
They’ll spoil everything as they are.’ 

‘And I,’ Judith added to Joyce as they put 
away some of the properties, ‘am writing on a 
history paper for Miss Langton day after to- 
morrow and I need “every extra minute’’ for 
reviewing, but pirates come first, I guess. I'll 
be so cross I’ll give them a new idea of fright- 
fulness, that’s one thing I can do. I'll feel as 
fierce as the fiercest pirate who ever sailed the 
seas. Helen just couldn’t — she’s too good — 
I oughtn’t to have asked her — she probably 
never read a pirate story in her life and 
wouldn’t have enjoyed it if she had! Well, 
live and learn —I’ve certainly got lots to 
learn — no doubt about that. I’m sorry this 
will mean an extra rehearsal on Friday after- 
noon for you in the boat scene, Joy, and it’s 
too bad because you and Jerry have such long 
parts.’ 
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‘Oh, I'll be O.K.,’ said Joyce lightly. ‘Isn’t 
it a shame that Janet and Jill have to miss all 
this excitement. The Nest isn’t the same place 
without them.’ 

“We still have Jane,’ laughed Judith. ‘I’ve 
told her that if she asks me again for a week 
what sort of Jay I am, I’ll positively refuse to 
be a Jay of any sort at any time.’ 

By Friday afternoon the pirates were re- 
formed characters — that is to say, they were 
undoubtedly much more wicked and cruel and 
fierce; and Judith was greatly gratified to hear 
‘Michael’ confide to ‘John’ that Captain Hook 
gave her cold shivers right down her spine. 
And Miss Marlowe was pleased too. 

‘Just let yourself go a little more, Mary — 
that’s better — swing your arms a bit, and 
look as if you wanted to kill at least six of the 
children — that’s fine. Remember that you 
are an abandoned wretch, Margery, pull your 
bandana down a little to one side. That’s it. 
Now off you go and have a quiet hour after sup- 
per. Joyce, are you quite ready for to-night?’ 

“Yes, Miss Marlowe. I had a spare hour 
this morning and I put everything I’ll need in 
the greenroom in one box, and I’ve got the 
rest In my room.’ 
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‘Good child,’ said Miss Marlowe. ‘I’ve told 
Jerry she is to have a rest in the sitting-room 
and I want you to promise me to lie down for 
a full half hour. You'll see that she’s quiet, 
won’t you, Judy? Then we'll all feel refreshed 
and ready for a good time to-night.’ 

Judith needed no urging to look after Joyce, 
for she had already noticed how tired Wendy 
had looked in the boat scene, and she had 
seemed excited and tense all day. Judith had 
heard her speak quite crossly to one of the 
Lost Boys just before the rehearsal, and as 
this was quite unlike Joyce, Judith put it down 
to stage nerves, and determined to see that the 
leading lady had a chance to rest before the 
evening’s performance. 

Unfortunately it was Miss Marlowe herself 
who upset Judith’s plans, by asking her, as 
they were coming out of the dining-room after 
early dinner, to see about some last changes in 
the lighting arrangements, and although these 
took only fifteen minutes or so, she was too 
late to do what she had planned. Jane had 
preceded her to the Nest. 

Jane was in a cheerful mood and conse- 
quently, being Jane, was inclined to be noisy. 
She and Janet and Jill would often work off 
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their too exuberant spirits by a mild sparring 
match or a game of leap-frog in the corridor, 
but these boon companions not being avail- 
able, Jane tiptoed after Joyce into her room, 
and suddenly yelled in her ear her favorite 
refrain, 

‘Oh, I say 

I'ma Jay!’ 

Jane’s sense of humor was of the simple 
primitive type so she was highly gratified to 
see Joyce jump violently and change color, 
and not very much hurt when her victim said 
sharply, ‘Do give us a rest, Jane. Nobody 
doubts that you are a Jay!’ 

Jane was not sensitive and refused to be in- 
sulted. She whistled cheerfully — out of tune 
— and began to finger the toilet articles on the 
bureau, selected a nail-file and proceeded to 
put Joyce’s teeth on edge. 

‘Is that a picture of the Ken-Jockety you 
talk so much about? Huh! Queer, bare-look- 
ing place, ain’t it? Where you goin’ for 
Christmas? Huh! You and Chris are insep- 
arable.’ 

Jane held out one hand and regarded it 
critically. 

‘I wish you’d take yourself off, Jane,’ said 
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Joyce crossly, shaking out the nightgown she 
was to wear in the nursery scene. ‘Go on, 
clear out, please, there isn’t room for you in 
here with all these things about.’ 

‘My word, are you going to wear that!’ 
cried Jane, taking hold of the sleeve of the 
gown. ‘Let’s see it.’ 

Joyce jerked the gown away, there was a 
rending sound, and one sleeve was left m 
Jane’s hand. 

There was a sudden blaze of fury in Joyce’s 
eyes, she took a quick step forward, there was 
a little cry from Jane as she fell to the floor, 
and Judith rushed in to hear Joyce saying in a 
high, unnatural voice, ‘It isn’t blood on your 
cheek, Jane, don’t tell me, it’s blood. I might 
have killed you, Jane!’ 

Jane looked amazed. What a fuss over a 
little scratch. 

‘Just to remind me not to borrow other 
people’s files,’ she said, jumping up. ‘Not deep 
enough to spoil my beauty. Cricky, these 
floors are slippery —I just took one step, and 
away I went — my rug slipped yesterday — 
we better paste °em down after the waxing’s 
done.’ 

Joyce looked at her for a moment as if she 
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hadn’t heard a word and then flung herself 
face down on the couch. 

Judith took Jane by her elbow and propelled 
her out into the hall and shut the door. 

“You’ve been bothering Joy,’ she said re- 
proachfully, ‘and she was tired all to little 
pieces. Now make yourself scarce and don’t 
dare come back here until eight o’clock, that'll 
give you a few minutes in which to dress — 
that scratch doesn’t hurt, does it? — better 
let Miss Gray see it.’ 

‘l’'m awfully sorry, Judy. I’d no idea she 
was all strung up, and th m afraid I’ve spoiled 
her nightgown.’ 

‘I hope you haven’t spoiled the play,’ said 
Judith. ‘Not a word of this to any one, please.’ 
Then she went back to Joyce. 

‘Go away,’ said Joyce, in a strained voice. 
‘I want to be let alone — I’m not fit to be with 
other people —I might have killed her —I 
might have killed her!’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Judith, in a man tee eee 
tone. ‘It would take more than that to dispose 
of Jane, let me tell you. She’s awfully sorry, 
by the way, that she came -bothering you. 
These rugs do slip about.’ 

‘Judy, you’re just saying that. I was furious 
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with her —I meant to push her out of the 
room because she wouldn’t go — maybe I did 
push her —I don’t know — and then I saw 
blood on her cheek —’ Joyce shuddered. 

‘About two drops and a half,’ said Judith. 
‘You heard what she said, the rug slipped and 
down she went — that’s what really happened. 
I’m perfectly certain.’ 

‘But I might have hurt her. Judy, you don’t 
know, I nearly did kill Chris last summer — I 
pushed her off a log and she might have been 
drowned. It was terrible —and Aunt Fran 
forgave me and I thought I’d never get into a 
rage again — never as long as I lived — and 
here I did —and over the littlest thing — oh, 
what shall I do! I can’t act Wendy to-night — 
I can’t —I know I can’t.’ 

‘You lie down again,’ said Judith calmly, 
though she felt like weeping at the misery in 
Joyce’s eyes. ‘Be thankful that Jane isn’t 
hurt, that’s one good thing. Now what would 
Mrs. Davidson say if she were here and you 
were telling her all about it.’ 

The strained look relaxed a bit as Joyce 
answered, ‘She’d say I’d have to keep on try- 
ing, I guess.’ 

‘Of course she would,’ said Judith heartily. 
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‘And what’s more she'd be sure that you’d 
succeed. That’s what my mother says to 
me.’ 

“Yes, that’s what she’d say,’ murmured 
Joyce, her eyes full of tears now. ‘Mothers 
are wonderful.’ 

‘I’ve got to run up and see Mrs. Bronson,’ 
said Judith quickly. ‘I'll be back in ten min- 
utes, but nobody else is going to disturb you. 
Now just lie still and have a good rest.’ 

Away ran Judith to the housekeeper’s room. 

‘Well, Judith?’ said Mrs. Bronson cheer- 
fully. ‘I thought I’d done all the things for 
you you could possibly think of. What now?’ 

‘A cup of strong coffee, please, Mrs. Bron- 
son, coaxed Judith. ‘It’s for one of the girls 
in the play to-night; she’s —had a sort of 
shock — she’s feeling all upset.’ 

Judith was a great favorite of Mrs. Bronson’s, 
but this was a very unusual request and Mrs. 
Bronson shook her head dubiously. 

‘She ought to go to the Infirmary then. 
Nurse Gray will look after her better than you 
or I can.’ 

‘Oh, please, Mrs. Bronson. Do be the nice 
old sport you are. If Nurse Gray begins to 
fuss over her she’ll feel worse probably. I just 
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want to buck her up a little, and you make the 
best coffee I ever tasted.’ 

‘Tt’s not my department,’ said Mrs. Bronson 
slowly, ‘and it’s against rules —’ 

‘Rules!’ scoffed Judith. ‘I’m surprised at 
you, Mrs. B. I truly am. This isn’t a case for 
rules, but for the right kind of sympathy. 
There, I knew that would get you. A big cup, 
please, and very strong.’ 

Judith made the ten minutes a good twenty, 
and when she got back with the steaming cup 
of coffee she could see that Joyce had had a 
refreshing little cry, and that the nightgown 
was mended. 

‘We've a whole hour to rest before we need 
to think of dressing,’ she announced comfort- 
ably when the coffee had been gratefully 
drunk. ‘How would it be if I read another 
chapter of “Treasure Island’ — we had just 
finished the fight, hadn’t we? You tuck up 
there and turn your face away from the light 
and I’ll be comfy in this big chair.’ 

Joyce seemed too tired to protest, and 
Judith began to read in a low monotonous 
voice. 

Gradually Joyce relaxed: Judith stole a 
glance at her patient every once in a while, and 
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by and by it was evident from her gentle regu- 
lar breathing that she was fast asleep. But 
Judith read on. She wasn’t going to take any 
chances of Joyce’s wakening if she stopped. 
She grew a bit tired sitting in the one position, 
for she didn’t dare move, and her throat was 
parched and dry before the hour was over, but 
she had her reward. It was nearly eight o’clock 
when Joyce stretched like a sleepy kitten, sat 
up, and rubbed her eyes. There was a momen- 
tary blurring of their brightness as she remem- 
bered why Judith was there, and then they lit 
up again, as she looked into Judith’s smiling 
face. 
‘Judy, you are a brick — a great rock — I'll 
never be able to thank you! We'll have to fly 
to be ready in time.’ 

“We've plenty of time,’ said Judith happily. 
“Now for some fun!’ 

There was a jolly tumult of talk and laughter 
in the greenroom when Judith went in to help 
with the make-up: pirates and redskins were 
amiably hearing each other’s lines or check- 
ing up cues, Miss Marlowe was encouraging 
Michael and John while she put on Tiger 
Lily’s head-dress, Jerry was dancing around 
flirting with her shadow, the crocodile was 
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winding the alarm clock to make sure that its 
‘tick-tick’ would be ready to accompany her 
difficult crawl across the stage, and Nana, the 
dog, was trying to get accustomed to her heavy 
coat. 

‘Everything nearly ready,’ said Miss Mar- 
lowe cheerfully as Judith appeared. ‘Just a 
few more Indians to do. Don’t spare the make- 
up —the uglier they are the better. Joan, 
that’s splendid! Doesn’t she look like a real 
Mrs. Darling!’ 

The delightful noise and confusion lasted a 
little longer, and then the curtain went up and 
showed to the highly interested audience, the 
nursery with its three little white beds and the 
open window through which presently Peter 
Pan was to appear. 

The Junior School occupied the front seats 
and there were gratifying ‘oh’s’ and ‘ah’s’ of 
delight from them when Tinker Bell’s fairy 
bells were heard and Peter Pan came flying 
through the window. 

‘Not really flying,’ Judith heard one literal- 
minded little junior explain to her yet smaller 
neighbor when the curtain went down, “just 
pretend flying.’ 

‘I saw him flying,’ stoutly maintained the 
other. 
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Judith was inclined to agree with the small 
person. Jerry truly did seem to fly! 

The first scene halted at moments: John and 
Michael had not entirely gotten rid of their 
fears of the audience and Mr. and Mrs. 
Darling were not quite as gay and whimsical 
as Barrie had meant them to be, but Peter and 
Wendy were irresistibly charming, and after 
Neverland was reached, neither audience nor 
actors could resist the magic of the story: red- 
skins and pirates — especially pirates — were 
thrillingly terrible, the crocodile wound his 
fearful way to the accompaniment of the 
insistent ‘tick-tick’ of the clock, J oyce was the 
most delightful and tender of mothers as she 
tucked up the Little Lost Boys in their bed in 
‘The Home under the Ground,’ mended their 
clothes and told them stories, and Jerry, as 
Judith had foreseen, was a perfect Peter Pan 
—an elfish, Puckish Peter, naughty and con- 
ceited and apt to crow, but sweet and charm- 
ing and lovable with it all. 

The audience was generous with its ap- 
plause, and Jerry and Joyce shared the honors. 
At the close, after the curtain had descended 
and ascended a gratifying number of times to 
admit of extra clapping of small hands, the 
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juniors were led off protesting to bed, and the 
rest — pirates and redskins, audience and 
actors had a merry dance. 

Miss Meredith, in a tall-backed chair on the 
platform, smiled down on not a few happy 
young persons, but it is doubtful whether any 
single one of them was so ecstatically happy 
as Christine who was there as Joyce’s special 
guest. Christine was so delighted with every- 
thing and everybody that she fairly bubbled 
over with superlatives of all sorts and sizes, 
and ‘perfectly’s’ and ‘absolutely’s’ were much 
overworked. 

Joyce’s acting of Wendy came in, you may 
be sure, for a large share of her enthusiastic 
praise. Joyce had received many compliments 
but none touched her as did one remark of 
Christine’s. 

‘Do you know, Joy,’ she said softly, for this 
was for Joyce’s ear alone, ‘when you were 
tucking up those little boys in bed I couldn’t 
help thinking of the island when we were lost, 
and you were so sweet to Peggy and Dick?’ 

‘That’s funny,’ Joyce said, looking sur- 
prised, ‘I was thinking about Ken-Jockety 
too, and how Aunt Fran used to come and say 
good-night to us.’ 
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‘You were like her,’ said Chris, nodding her 
head wisely. 

‘Oh, Chris, I couldn’t be!’ And then as 
Chris ran off to congratulate Jerry she added 
to herself, ‘If I only could be, even the littlest 
bit —if I could just get rid of this dreadful 
temper. It’s worth trying for, fighting for, 
hard.’ 


CHAPTER X 
BREAKING-UP DAY 


Art long last, breaking-up day for the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

No other day quite like it in the whole 
school year. 

No other day quite so joyous, so full of 
bright anticipation. 

A cheerful buzz of talk in the corridors, the 
word ‘holidays’ on every one’s lips, lockers and 
desks cleared of their load of books, small 
girls rushing in with belated parcels for the 
Christmas tree, joyous laughter everywhere. 

Presently a gong sounds and the classes 
take their places in Big Hall as for morning 
prayers; that this is no ordinary morning Is 
very clear; at one end of the great hall stands 
the huge Christmas tree which is to delight 
the little children of the Settlement House; on 
its branches and heaped about its base are the 
dozens and dozens of carefully dressed dollies 
which are to go as a Christmas gift from York 
Hill girls. 


The faces of the juniors shine with pride as 
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they look at the tree: they can scarcely re- 
frain from nudging their neighbors to point out 
their own particular donation in the way of 
fascinating dollyhood. 

The Senior School dissemble their pride in 
their particular undertakings more success- 
fully, but no one can hide happiness — it 
dances in three hundred pairs of eyes. Christ- 
mas is coming! 

The staff are in their high seats by the organ, 
all the girls, big and little, in their places, and 
then Miss Meredith appears walking swiftly 
and lightly as is her custom to the reading- 
desk on the platform. 

She looks happy, too, as they sing ‘O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.’ A deep, quiet, shining 
sort of happiness. 

Class lists are read, a little ripple of excite- 
ment — pride and happiness in the faces of 
the fortunate ones, disappointment for those 
who have failed. 

Then ‘Hark the Herald Angels Sing.’ How 
the juniors love this carol! It is always their 
favorite and they sing it heartily. 

A lady from the Settlement House tells 
them about the homes into which the dollies 
on the Christmas tree are going. On some of 
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the faces turned all in one direction like bright 
little pansies toward the sun, there is a shadow 
as if the sun were behind a cloud for a moment. 

Then the orchestra tunes up importantly. 
The shadow is gone as the soft strains of the 
lovely Pastoral Symphony from ‘The Messiah’ 
prepares the way for the reading of the Christ- 
mas story. Miss Meredith reads the wonderful 
story of the coming of the King, of the giving 
of a Great Gift. 

She stands there for a moment looking down 
into all those upturned faces, loving them, 
blessing them. She tells them about this great 
Gift of Good-Will, given to them, and to be 
given by them in turn. Much more important 
than the dollies. Some of the faces lighten and 
glow, and there is an answering glow in Miss 
Meredith’s heart. 

Another carol, ‘It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear.’ 

Beautiful, fresh, clear, happy young voices. 

Miss Meredith does not sing. She listens 
instead to hear those final words, 

‘When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 


And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing.’ 


Christmas holidays have come. 


CHAPTER XI 
‘THE ONLY POSSIBLE THING’ 


‘It’s Judy! Hurrah!’ 

‘Judy, we thought you were never coming!’ 

“We didn’t feel school could begin properly 
without you.’ 

Janet and Jill hugged her at one and the 
same time, and then Joyce and Jane helped 
her take off her fur coat. 

‘Did you have a good holiday?’ asked Jerry, 
who had followed the others into Judith’s 
room. 

‘Don’t I look as if I had!’ laughed Judith, 
privately deciding that the same could not be 
said of Jerry. ‘Just splendid! Did you? How’s 
everybody? Let me look at our invalids. 
Janet, your cheeks are pinker than ever; 
measles seem to agree with you, and I believe, 
yes, Jill, you’ve got a little more fat on your 
bones, but you won’t keep it, let me tell you, 
if you keep on jumping about like a jack-in- 
the-box. Oh, it is nice to be back!’ 

‘Joy’s been telling us about the figure- 
skating you did down at Quebec,’ said Jane, 
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“and Adams has the rink in perfect condition, 
so will you show me how to make that double 
curve to-morrow — before school?’ 

. ‘She promised to teach us,’ clamored Janet 
and Jill. “We want to do the trick with an 
orange.’ 

“We've been waiting until you came to give 
us an idea for our form party,’ said Joyce. 
“What do you think of a sleigh-ride, Judy?’ 

‘Patricia’s been inquiring for you,’ said 
Jerry. “Something about the hockey teams.’ 

Judith put up her hands to her ears in mock 
dismay. 

“There’s no doubt the peaceful holidays are 
over, she said gayly. ‘The strenuous life has 
begun once more! I met Miss Marlowe in the 
hall, who has already reminded me that there 
will have to be a lot of good hard work done 
this term. We can’t do everything at once, 
but let’s meet on the ice after breakfast and 
I'll show you anything I know about the 
gentle art of figure-skating.’ 

Joyce lingered for a moment or two after the 
others had gone. 

‘I wanted to stay as long as I could with 
Nancy,’ Judith explained as she unpacked her 
bag. ‘We had a lovely visit —I didn’t leave 
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until last night, so there was only to-day for 
Aunt Nell, and Miss Meredith said I might 
stay out until after dinner. We’ve been shop- 
ping and getting caught up on family gossip.’ 

They chatted for a while and then Joyce 
rose to go. | 

“It’s awfully nice to see you again,’ she said. 
“When you didn’t come in for dinner we all 
wondered what had happened. It didn’t seem 
a bit right without you. South is really at- 
tached to all its dear old prefects, you know. 
Did you know that Sally May has moved over 
to West? There are a lot of the household 
science girls there.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sorry she’s gone,’ said Judith. 
“We'll miss her, though I haven’t seen much of 
her lately. But I can’t imagine being any- 
where but in South. By the way, Jerry doesn’t 
look quite herself. Anything the matter?’ 

*‘She’s had a bad cold all the holidays,’ said 
Joyce, looking troubled. ‘And she was giddy- 
ing about too much I expect. She does look 
tired — but lovely as ever, isn’t she? Good- 
night — sweet dreams. There’s my going-to- 
bed bell! Lucky you to have another half 
hour. See what it is to be a prefect!’ 

Judith had just slipped into her dressing- 
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gown, when there was a tap at her door and 
Catherine’s voice asking if she might come 
in. 

‘Just heard you had arrived at last,’ beamed 
Catherine, curling up in the big basket chair. 
‘IT looked for you all afternoon and was begin- 
ning to have a horrid cold fear that you were 
going to stay with Nancy and “never come 
back no more.” And then I don’t know what 
we should have done in South! Tell me about 
Nancy.’ 

They had a good gossip. Catherine had to be 
told all about the Quebec holiday and Judith 
must be informed as to the latest news in the 
prefectorial world. They talked quickly, al- 
most as quickly as Christine, but couldn’t get 
caught up, nevertheless, before Catherine’s 
watch warned them that Lights-out would 
ring in a few moments. 

‘We're glad of you, Judy darlin’, said 
Catherine at the door. ‘Good-night.’ 

Judith felt a warm glow of happiness as she 
tucked up into her cosy bed. What a fortunate 
happy person she was! She had had a letter 
giving the best of news from Florida — darling 
Mother, wouldn’t it be wonderful if she came 
back quite well and strong: she had had the 
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loveliest of holidays with Joyce and Christine 
and then with Nancy, and a happy home- 
coming. 

She knew now that she had really won a place 
for herself in South, that Catherine and the 
rest of the prefects were glad to know that she 
was there to back them up in their undertak- 
ings, and if she had had any doubts as to her 
own particular group, the warmth of to-night’s 
welcome would surely have dispelled them. 
Oh, the world was a good place to be in, thought 
Judith, and no spot in it quite so wonderful as 
York Hill. 

Next morning before she left her room Ju- 
dith took a piece of paper, headed it “New 
Year’s Resolutions,’ and regarded it thought- 
fully for some minutes before she wrote. 


Resolved: 


1. Not to be jealous. 

2. Not to be ‘bossy.’ 

3. To work hard at Maths. and Latin. 

4. To keep my promise to Miss Meredith. 


‘I wish I could put it somewhere so I’d see 
it in the morning,’ said Judith to herself. “But 
of course I can’t, some one else would see it 
too!’ 
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She thought for a moment, then took a little 
card, wrote on it just the numbers, 
1 
2 


3 
4 


and slipped the card into the frame of a picture 
of her mother which hung where her eyes saw 
it first thing in the morning and last at night. 

‘Eh bien! Here goes!’ she thought, looking 
back from the door at her little card. ‘Perhaps 
I'll have a new set of difficulties this term — 
and won't be troubled with jealousy at all — 
but I'll be on the guard against the ugly little 
thing —I wonder if there always are new 
difficulties or if they come to an end some- 
time. Imagine Miss Meredith having been 
jealous! Doesn’t look promising for me, I 
must say. [ll have to keep my eye on number 
four — that will cover the rest —if I could, 
wouldn’t it be fine —a clear brightly burning 
light to hand on!’ 

Judith’s meditations were interrupted by 
Jane who the moment the breakfast bell rang 
called in a loud piercing voice: 


‘Oh, I say 
I’m a Jay!’ 
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And the answer from Jill and Janet who 
seemed to be able to think and speak to- 
gether was just as loud and piercing. 


‘A jovial joyous jolly Jay.’ 


A new term had begun. 

Others besides Judith had evidently re- 
turned armed with New Year’s resolutions 
aplenty, for life in the big school ran on much 
more smoothly than it had done before the 
holidays: newcomers had found their places 
and had learned to adjust themselves to the 
discipline of community life; classroom work 
became increasingly interesting and exacting 
in its demand for careful preparation; and 
skating and hockey in the keen cold air 
brought roses to pale cheeks, made sleep at 
ten o’clock a necessity and a luxury, and gave 
an edge to appetites already surprisingly good. 

Judith’s long letters to her mother and to 
Nancy were full of the delights of hockey and 
skating; that Jane had developed into a splen- 
did goal, that Jerry and Joyce were delighting 
every one with their graceful figure-skating, 
and that South was going to be in the finals 
for the hockey cup. There were also many 
references to lessons and the preparation for 
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the coming examination for matriculation into 
the university. 

There were several red-letter days for Ju- 
dith in those first weeks, marked, not by 
any school festivity, but by the discovery of 
Beauty in some hitherto unsuspected place; 
there was the day when, plodding through her 
allotted task of so many lines of Virgil for the 
next day’s class, she had stumbled on the 
description of a storm at sea, great rolling 
majestic words whose beauty eluded transla- 
tion — Beauty in the Latin itself; the day 
when she solved unaided a difficult deduction, 
and angles and triangles began to have a mean- 
ing she had never sensed before — was there 
actually a Beauty of rhythm and proportion 
and shape here which she had never imagined? 
and the day when first she read the ‘Adonais,’ 
found it difficult to understand in places, and 
then happened on the lines, 


‘Life like a dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity 
Until Death tramples it to fragments.’ 


Ah, that was a day to be remembered! Beauty, 
thrilling and memorable, was here, and, in- 
creasingly in the volumes of poetry on the 


little shelf close to her desk did she find the 
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Beauty which was to be for her ‘a joy forever.’ 

Perhaps it was Judith’s absorption in her 
books that helped to throw Joyce again into 
the society of Jerry. Judith had hoped after 
the holiday they had had together that they 
would see more of each other, and that the 
friendship which she felt for Joyce and which 
she believed Joyce felt for her would grow 
stronger and deeper in the new year. But 
Joyce was in the same form with Jerry and 
Christine, she had studio work with them two 
afternoons a week, and it was natural that 
they should be together in their recreation 
time. And that Jerry exercised a fascination 
for Joyce was plain to be seen; her daring, her 
wit, her graceful dancing, her beauty, Joyce 
delighted in them all, and in the subtle charm 
which no one in her experience but Jerry 
possessed. 

But there was peace in the Jays’ Nest, for 
Jerry seemed to have given up the lawlessness 
of the previous term which had brought her so 
often into conflict with the authorities, and 
Judith, looking at her little card in the morn- 
ings with its 1, 2, 3, 4, felt that she had been 
overly anxious and that the rough places were 
past. 
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And then something happened that changed 
the smooth current and upset all Judith’s 
plans for a time. 

The Sixth Form had been a little slow in 
organizing their form party because there were 
so many other pleasant happenings in the new 
term, but on the day after the Fifth Form’s 
successful sleigh-ride, they got together and 
decided that if they were to have a winter 
party they must lose no time. 

‘T’ve a beautiful plan,’ said Judith eagerly. 
‘Aunt Nell was telling me last Saturday how 
they are going in for winter sports at her Golf 
Club. We could get toboggans there and they 
have a couple of big bob-sleds. The hills are 
just ideal for tobogganing, she says, and I’m 
sure she’d arrange for us to have supper at the 
club-house.’ 

‘Sounds good to me,’ said Catherine heart- 
ily. ‘All in favor say “aye.” The “Ayes” 
have it, Judy. Now if only your Aunt Nell 
will measure up to your ideas of her.’ 

Aunt Nell, being an old York girl herself and 
a former prefect too, proved a regular fairy 
godmother and made all the necessary ar- 
rangements. She announced that the sooner 
the party took place the better, for the slides 
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were in perfect condition and suggested the 
following Friday if the frost should hold. 

The Sixth were delighted to have things 
settled so easily for them and next Friday was 
decided upon as the day. 

Fortunately the weather continued to be 
propitious for such merry-making, cold but 
sunny and bright. 

They set out directly after luncheon in the 
two big sleighs which were to take them to the 
Golf Club a few miles out of the city. Miss 
Ross, who was an enthusiastic tobogganer, 
went with them, and each member of the Sixth 
had invited a friend from some other form 
in the school. Needless to say, Joyce was 
Judith’s guest. 

Joyce was boasting a little about Judith’s 
skill with toboggan and skis. 

‘I wish we could have brought skis,’ she 
said. “I’d like you to see Judy taking a jump. 
She’s a wonder! I’m awfully keen about it 
myself,’ 

‘We'll have to be content with toboggans 
and bob-sleds to-day,’ smiled Judith. ‘And 
I’m just as glad, for I couldn’t live up to the 
reputation you are giving me.’ 

Friday, as Aunt Nell had said, was apt to 
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be an off day at the club which drew its big 
crowd on Saturday. There were a few mem- 
bers practicing figure-skating, however, on the 
small outdoor rink, and several mothers were 
superintending their young offspring in their 
first efforts on skates or toboggans. 

The York Hill girls were received by Aunt 
Nell and given the freedom of the club. They 
lost no time in getting out the toboggans and 
were soon coasting gayly down the hills. Aunt 
Nell had been quite right in saying that the 
slides were in perfect condition, for on the 
previous Saturday there had been a big club 
party so that the snow had been well-packed, 
and then a light drizzling rain had fallen and 
been frozen. 

‘But please remember,’ said their hostess, 
‘that there must be no upsets on the slides, it 
would be too dangerous. If any of you feel 
“larky”’ and want a spill, please go over to one 
of the easy slopes. I’m quite serious. These 
slides have been prepared for swift riding, and, 
especially with the bob-sleds, I hate to think 
what would happen if you turned over. Bro- 
ken bones almost certainly. I don’t know that 
we had better use the big bob-sleds, Judy.’ 

‘Oh, we'll be careful, Aunt Nell,’ promised 
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Judy reassuringly. ‘We shan’t be “larky” I 
promise you, and with that ledge of ice at the 
side there’s no reason in the world why we 
should have a spill. Joy and I learned to steer 
them in the holidays and we'll be extra careful.’ 

‘Don’t you worry, Mrs. Hilton,’ added 
Joyce. ‘We're really much older and more 
staid and responsible than we look. It’s these 
clothes that detract from our dignity.’ 

‘You look like perfect dears, all of you,’ 
said Mrs. Hilton, promptly smiling at their 
happy faces. ‘And I know you'll remember.’ 

One of the slides was reserved for the tobog- 
gans and the other for the heavy bob-sleds, 
and Mrs. Hilton and Miss Ross saw to the 
starting of each merry load. 

They had a very gay time; some of the girls 
had never been on a toboggan before, and some 
not since they were youngsters. These loudly 
lamented their wasted years. It was fun to go 
flying through the air. Joyce and Jerry were 
not alone in their desire for speed; and for once 
that desire seemed to be gratified, for at times 
they were traveling faster than the fastest 
express train. 

They sang songs and made a great deal of 
noise calling out greetings to each other as 
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ahey whizzed past those returning up the hill. 
The two bob-sleds which they promptly 
christened Jumbo and Jimbo, were very popu- 
lar because of the added thrill the riders got, 
and were in great demand. 

The return journey up the hill was accom- 
plished in record time. Aunt Nell and Miss 
Ross marveled at the way the revelers pulled 
the toboggans up the hill and arrived at the 
top with eyes and cheeks only a little brighter 
for the long climb. 

‘It’s good to be young,’ said Aunt Nell, as 
the hour for tea approached, ‘and I wish for 
your sakes the sun were not going down, but 
you can see for yourselves that it is. Just one 
more then!’ 

‘Let me steer Jumbo, please, Miss Ross,’ 
pleaded Jerry, as Judith prepared to take the 
steering-wheel again. Jerry’s eyes were bright, 
her cheeks rosy with delight. Miss Ross pri- 
vately thought she had never seen a prettier 
picture. 

“Well, if you’re sure,’ she began doubtfully. 

‘Sure, I’m sure,’ laughed Jerry, slipping into 
the front place. 

‘Judith, you sit next,’ said Miss Ross. ‘Now, 
are you ready?’ 
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Away they flew at a dizzying speed. Judith, 
who had had to keep her attention pretty | 
steadily on the steering all afternoon, enjoyed 
it immensely. She waved her hand to Jane 
who was climbing up the hill. Here on a smaller 
hill was a group of children, and there was 
another away down the track. 

How gay the bright colors looked as she 
whizzed past! 

Then suddenly her heart seemed to stand 
still. Two of the little blue-bundled figures 
far down the hill ran out onto the slide 
hand in hand, intent apparently on crossing 
to the other side, and then they stopped and 
stooped down as if to tie a shoe-lace. 

They were still a long way off, but the sled 
was traveling at a frightful speed. 

Jerry must have seen the danger at the same 
moment, for Judith felt her suddenly brace 
herself and turn the brake frantically. The 
other girls shouted and screamed to warn the 
children. 

‘She can’t stop.’ The thought with lightning 
speed raced through Judith’s brain. ‘They'll 
be killed! We've got to turn over —no matter 
what happens to us.’ 

They were terrifyingly near the children 
now, who were still bending down. 
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“You can’t,’ shouted Judith in Jerry’s ear. 
*To the right — turn over! Turn over!’ 

Jerry hesitated, and Judith, knowing that 
in another moment the big heavy sled would 
be on top of the children, leaned forward and 
with a great effort jerked the wheel. There 
was a crash as they went over, and then they 
were struggling in the snow. 

Judith felt a searing, sickening pain in her 
arm, and then for a second or two a soft dark- 
ness blotted out everything. 

‘Are you hurt, Judy?’ she heard Joyce call- 
ing as if from a long way off. She opened her 
eyes and was surprised to see Joyce’s face 
close to hers. She felt vaguely that there was 
a question she wanted to ask. What was it? 
Oh, yes, the darkness which was threatening 
again cleared away and with its disappear- 
ance, pain, sharp and intense, made itself felt. 

“The children?’ she questioned eagerly. 

“They’re safe,’ said Joyce, the tears in her 
eyes. “We stopped a couple of yards on this 
side of them. Are you sure you're all right, 
Judy?’ 

‘I think so — my arm seems a bit twisted,’ 
said Judith, getting slowly to her feet. ‘Every- 
body O.K.?’ 
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‘Jerry’s got a nasty scratch on one side of 
her face,’ said Joyce soberly. ‘She’s gone on to | 
the club-house. If you’ll get onto this tobog- 
gan we'll pull you up. We'll leave the sled here. 
Mrs. Vere wants to speak to you.’ 

Judith protested that she could walk but her 
legs felt distinctly shaky, and the sickening 
pain in her arm was getting worse. 

A lady with two children came quickly 
forward. ‘I won’t keep you now to say 
“thank you,”’’ she said, her voice trembling — 
‘I —I can’t thank you —’ Her voice choked 
and the tears overflowed. 

‘Why, we did the only possible thing,’ said 
Judith. ‘We’re very lucky to have gotten off 
so easily. I’m awfully glad the kiddies weren’t 
hurt, and I hope Jerry’s cut isn’t deep.’ 

The return climb was something in the na- 
ture of a nightmare to Judith, for every least 
movement brought stabs of intense pain, but 
at last they reached the club-house and Aunt 
Nell. : 

There were tears in Aunt Nell’s eyes too, as 
she put her arm around her white-faced niece. 

‘Is it your arm, darling? There, lean on me 
—there’s a bedroom on this floor and we'll 
have a doctor here in no time — Miss Ross 
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phoned at once. Oh, Judy, we’re so proud of 
you.’ 

The girls who had gathered in the hall had 
refrained from crowding about and asking 
questions, but they couldn’t let the heroine 
disappear without telling her what they 
thought. 

‘Three cheers for Judy,’ cried Josephine 
proudly. ‘South to the rescue!’ 

The cheers were given with a ringing hearti- 
ness which brought a flush to Judith’s cheeks. 

“Save me some supper,’ she said gayly. 

Then the soft darkness came down once 
more. 

Judith was not to see York Hill again for 
another two weeks. Her arm which had a 
‘nice clean fracture’ — according to the doc- 
tor — was put in a cast and soon began to 
heal, but she had a nasty bump on one side of 
her head which made her feel dizzy and miser- 
able, and Aunt Nell and the doctor kept her a 
quiet prisoner in her room until she should feel 
herself. 

It was nice to be back at Aunt Nell’s again, 
but in spite of alleviations it was not a very 
happy time; her arm was painful and awk- 
ward — of course it was her right one — her 
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head ached and ached, she worried about the 
lessons she was missing — how was she going 
to matriculate unless she could make them 
up? —and she wondered almost hourly how 
they were getting on in the Jays’ Nest. 

Letters were a great comfort, and came in 
generous numbers. Girls from all parts of the 
school, many of whom she hardly knew, wrote 
to tell her how glad they were that her action 
had saved the children, and how sorry they 
were for her pain. 

There was a grateful note from Mrs. Vere, 
and one from Miss Meredith, and one from 
Miss Marlowe, which Judith put away to be 
kept for always. Treasures these. 

After the first rush of flowers and notes 
there were certain hand-writings that Judith 
looked for eagerly when Aunt Nell would 
bring in the morning’s mail. Jerry wrote 
twice — gay whimsical notes full of fun and 
news, but with the merest glancing at what 
Judith had saved her. Judith wondered about 
that. Catherine, Joyce, and Josephine wrote 
every day, and her longest and newsiest 
letters came from Jane. 

One morning toward the end of her con- 
valescence —in fact the doctor had agreed 
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that she should go back for morning lessons in 
two or three days’ time — she received three 
letters that gave her much food for thought. 

Joyce wrote cheerfully of various school 
happenings and affectionately of how they 
missed her in The Nest. 


Don’t stay away much longer, Judy, old dear, 
for we seem to need a nice old Sobersides like you 
to keep us straight. Janet and Jill have been in a 
row and Jerry in several — not to mention yours 
truly losing another precious Saturday. Heigh-ho! 
It’s partly Miss Marlowe’s fault for daring to put 
Edith in the room next Rosamond’s and asking her 
to be our prefect while you were away. The idea! 
Of course ‘ we just had to have our little bit of fun’ 
with her. And she’s got about as much sense of 
bumor as a raw potato. So she doesn’t like us and 
we don’t like her. She has the nerve to say we 
are rightly named ‘jabbering Jays’! When you 
know very well at bottom we are your own 

‘ Jovial, joyous, jolly Jays.’ 
And we all send you our love. 


‘Oh, dear,’ sighed Judith. ‘Edith’s a dear 
in some ways — but she hasn’t much tact — 
and Jerry’s difficult if she’s rubbed the wrong 
way. Don’t I know it.’ 

Catherine’s note contained the same piece 
of news. 
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Jo’s been elected a prefect. Isn’t that fine. We 
need her too. Edith had been getting fearfully 
across the girls near her. The little sillies were try- 
ing to see how many rules they could break without 
getting caught. I imagine that Miss Marlowe was 
glad of an excuse to ask her to move out of her 
room for a while, and as there was a vacancy beside 
Rosamond she is there temporarily until you re- 
turn. May it be soon! I’m troubled about Jerry. 
She’s been reported twice to Miss Marlowe, and 
Miss Meredith had a talk with her last night. She 
can’t bear criticism, you know, and some of the 
girls thought she came rather badly out of the bob- 
sledding accident. Althea says she cried “my 
cheek, my cheek!’ when she felt the blood on it, 
‘You might have killed us!’ She didn’t seem to 
care a rap about the children. I told Althea not to 
spread it abroad, but of course such things leak 
out. Joyce apparently hasn’t heard the gossip nor 
could she have heard Jerry at the time, for she’s 
more friendly with her than ever. I know she 
would hate cowardice, and I believe that Jerry who 
is usually so daring was in mortal terror of being 
disfigured. 

To right herself in her own eyes — and to feel 
herself in the center of things once more — be- 
cause I needn’t tell you that Althea is not the only 
one with whom Jerry is not as popular as she was | 
— she has been encouraging a lot of the younger 
girls to hang about her room, and, so it seems, will 
accept any amount of admiration and flattery from 
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them. You know the sort of thing we’ve always 
tried to keep down in South. 

I’ve a piece of school news which will doubtless 
thrill you —I greeted it with groans myself — 
Miss Marlowe has announced a special prize in 
English Composition for an essay on ‘Ideals,’ to 
be handed in at the end of the summer term. We 
can treat the subject as we like, but I imagine 
something along the line of the ‘Value’ or ‘Power 
of Ideals’ is in her mind. Now there’s something 
for you to meditate upon while you are in blissful 
seclusion. Wish I could retire to a like happy spot 
and be quiet for about three days! 


Judith read this letter twice. ‘Ideals.’ 
That would be interesting. There’d be the 
ideals of great men — of nations. But what 
was an ideal? 

However, that would wait and Jane’s gos- 
sipy pages demanded instant attention. They 
were leaves torn from an exercise book and 
written, Judith felt sure, in study period. 

Are we jibbering, jeering, jabbering jays? Pas 
du tout, mademorselle. 

“We are Jays — 
Frightful Jays’ 
So she says 


But I says 
Jovial joyous jolly Jays. 


‘She’ stands for Edith. ’Nuff said. 
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Jerry’s mad as mad that Miss Marlowe didn’t 
put her in charge, but as I gently intimated to her | 
it would have been a bit awkward for the powers- 
that-be since she had three bad marks to report on 
Wednesday and, in addition, was reprimanded 
for having two juniors in her room after their 
going-to-bed time. She’s got quite a crowd of 
youngsters hanging about just now adoring her. 
My private opinion is that they’ve formed a sort of 
secret society but she was quite snappy when I 
asked her. 

We’re all working like slaves at the French play. 
Rosamond’s new crush is Miss Winslow (who 
doesn’t pay the slightest attention to her). We’ve 
had ice-cream twice for dessert this week. Miss 
Ashwell — that-was, I forget her new name, was 
here yesterday and is going to call on you. Adams 
says you are a brave young lady and deserve a 
medal, and Miss Meredith spoke about you at 
prayers and said something or other about the 
York traditions and how you have measured up to 
them. Don’t stay away too long ’cause I feel in 
my bones that mischief is brewing. 


‘Secret society!’ said Judith, folding up the 
untidy sheet of paper. ‘I’m glad I’m going to 
get back before Easter holidays. Of course, I 
may not be able to do anything, but perhaps 
I can keep Joyce from getting into trouble. 
Jerry’s a rebel — maybe she’ll always be on 
the other side —but Joyce —oh, we must 
have Joyce on our side.’ 


CHAPTER XII 
FORTUNE-TELLING 


JoupiTH returned to York Hill on a Wednesday 
which was the day for the regular weekly meet- 
ing of the prefects. To her surprise she found 
that the doings of the Jays was the chief sub- 
ject of discussion, or that, at least, it shared 
the honors with plans for the entertainment 
which the prefects proposed giving to the rest 
of the school. 

‘It began with the Valentine party,’ de- 
clared Nelly. ‘Really Jerry looked too beau- 
tiful that night; she was like some exquisite 
fairy-tale princess in that lovely pale rose 
crépe frock. I don’t wonder some of the more 
impressionable youngsters began to adore her 
—the demure way she can let those long 
- dark lashes of hers lie softly on her rose-petal 
cheeks, and then sweep them up to show her 
dancing eyes!’ 

There was a general laugh at this effusion. 

‘It’s the truth,’ declared Nelly stoutly. 
‘They’re silly, of course, mooning around her 
the way they do (and she’s still sillier I think), 
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but it’s her beauty that does it — they’re 
beauty-lovers, that’s all.’ 

‘It’s more than that,’ declared Catherine 
wisely. ‘She’s extremely amusing, too. You 
mustn’t forget that. And we all like to be 
amused.’ 

‘And she’s got any amount of charm,’ con- 
tributed Judith. ‘It’s a combination of all 
that you’ve mentioned with something else 
besides, and the resulting mixture is very 
attractive, and known to us duller mortals as 
“Jerry.” What’s she been doing?’ 

‘She’s been letting some of the youngsters 
have “‘crushes”’ on her,’ said Catherine. ‘In 
fact, I’m afraid she’s been encouraging it. I 
gave her a hint, but she was as demure and 
innocent as possible, though I know perfectly 
well she was making fun of me. I couldn’t doa 
thing with her. We’ve tried interesting the 
adorers in other things, but we can’t work a 
magic equal to hers. And now Miss Marlowe, 
who always seems to know everything that’s 
going on, has asked us to contrive some way 
if we can, to ridicule them gently. She em- 
phasizes the “gently,” by the way, and inti- 
mates clearly that we are not to hurt their 
precious feelings.’ 
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*That’s easier said than done,’ said a small 
anxious-looking prefect who seldom had any 
suggestions to make. 

“Who are the main offenders?’ asked some 
one else. | 

‘I should imagine there is at least a round 
dozen of them,’ answered Catherine. ‘Several 
from East, and West, and a little group from 
North, and, of course, a devoted band in 
South. She sees more of them.’ 

“Peggy and Hilda, I suppose,’ said Patricia. 
“They are always asking permission to go 
down to Jerry’s room.’ 

“Oh, yes, and Rosamond and Margery, and 
Janet and Jill,’ added Catherine. ‘Jane hangs 
about too, but I don’t imagine she is afflicted 
with an excess of sentimentality, she just likes 
to be in the thick of things.’ 

“What have they been doing?’ asked Judith. 

‘Saving up their pocket money and buying 
her flowers,’ said Edith primly. ‘It’s ridicu- 
lous.’ 

Edith was not the sort of person to whom 
any one would think of sending flowers. 

“And candies,’ added Josephine, her brown 
eyes twinkling benevolently. 

‘And wasting the time they might be using 
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for gym or practice games sitting in her room, 
holding her hand, figuratively speaking, and 
hanging on every word that drops from her 
lips,’ scoffed Patricia. 

“Well, what are we going to do about it?’ 
asked Nelly practically. ‘Don’t you imagine 
they'll soon tire of this adoration business?’ 

‘If only the courts would dry up,’ sighed 
Patricia. “If we could get outside for games, 
they’d forget all such rubbishy foolishness. 
It’s just this week or two of between-time 
weather that’s so provoking. Winter games 
are over, and it’s a little too early for outdoor 
matches yet.’ | 

‘Of course it will die out eventually,’ agreed 
Catherine. ‘But meanwhile, there’s no doubt 
they are wasting a lot of time. Miss Marlowe 
says it is interfering with their lessons. I 
imagine she’s tried Miss Jerry too, though she 
didn’t say so — and she’s asked us to do some- 
thing.’ 

Various plans were proposed and rejected, 
for there was always that word ‘gentle’ in the 
way ; it is easy enough to ridicule other people’s 
weaknesses and foibles, but to do it in a gently 
humorous way is not a simple task. 

Finally Catherine proposed that as they did 
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not seem to be reaching any conclusions for all 
their talking, they should discuss what form 
their party should take, and come back to the 
vexed subject of Jerry and her admirers a little 
later. 

“Not a play, please,’ said Nelly. ‘We’re 
going to have “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
for end of term festivities and it will take a lot 
of doing.’ 

“How about having a Country Fair?’ sug- 
gested Josephine. ‘A cousin of mine told me 
about one they had at college. They had a 
midway of side-shows, a fat woman, and mer- 
maids, and a fortune-teller’s booth. They gave 
out paper money to the guests as they came in 
and let them pay for their own treats, so to 
speak.’ 

‘Fine!’ said Catherine enthusiastically. ‘It 
would be a decided change, and would please 
the juniors immensely. I can just see Janet 
and Jill counting over their money, and with 
so many alluring prospects before them being 
almost too excited and happy to spend any of 

“They’d love it,’ declared Patricia. ‘Let’s 
do it, and plan to give them a real jolly time. 
Jerry and Joyce and Sally May and their 
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lot may not be so much amused, but never 
mind.’ 

‘T believe we can give everybody, including 
ourselves, a jolly time,’ laughed Catherine. 
‘Anybody got a better plan than Josephine’s 
Country Fair? All in favor? Carried unani- 
mously.’ 

Ways and means for providing a truly 
thrilling midway were discussed until long 
after the usual hour for adjourning. Nelly 
made one suggestion which was loudly ap- 
plauded: that they make the fortune-teller’s 
booth a main feature. 

“We could have palmistry and tea-cup read- 
ing, and crystal-gazing,’ she said, ‘and every- 
body could have a choice. I don’t know any- 
thing about any of ’em, but I dare say we 
could find out.’ 

‘You’re an optimist,’ laughed Judith. ‘But 
—oh, I believe —no, ’'m not sure — yes, 
I believe I have an idea.’ 

‘Catch it,’ commanded Catherine. ‘We'll 
need them all before we’re through with this, 
and we haven’t thought of anything to do 
about Jerry yet.’ 

‘That’s what I was thinking about,’ said 
Judith. ‘Couldn’t we use the fortune-telling 
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as a way to poke a little “gentle” fun at their 
sentimental doings? We could say that we 
saw a heart or the initial “J” or something of 
that sort in their tea-cups.’ 

There was much laughter and joking about 
Judith’s novel plan, but finally it was agreed 
that it should be tried. 

‘We might fix up a booth to look like a tent 
and wear gypsy costumes ourselves,’ said 
Nelly enthusiastically. ‘And for a truly ex- 
citing touch let’s try to get that pretty young 
Italian mother Miss Ross had for a model 
in the studio. She’d make the thing look 
real.’ 

‘I don’t suppose Miss Marlowe would 
approve of our having a genuine palmist,’ 
began Catherine. 

‘Oh, I don’t imagine the Signora knows any 
more about such things than we do,’ declared 
Nelly. ‘Of course I know she isn’t a gypsy, 
but I don’t imagine our patrons will be very 
critical of mere details, and she would look 
very fetching in a gypsy outfit.’ 

‘She could pretend she could read tea-cups 
or hands,’ said Judith. ‘That’s all we really 
want.’ 

‘We can’t very well have the party until 
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after Easter holidays,’ said Catherine in 
answer to a question of Judith’s as the meeting | 
broke up. ‘Term exams are too near at hand, 
for that, but we thought we'd better get 
started before the holidays so we could have a 
chance to work things out. I'll be thankful of 
the time, I can assure you, if I’m to learn some- 
thing about the arts of crystal-gazing, palm- 
istry, and tea-cup reading!’ 

Judith was very busy for the next few weeks 
trying to make up the lessons which she had 
missed during her absence. Both teachers and 
classmates were generous in offering her as- 
sistance, but of course there was a great deal 
of work which she must do herself. 

This necessity for close study and the fact 
that because of her arm, she could not play 
badminton which was very popular just then, 
meant that she saw very little of the Jays out- 
side of the fifteen minutes or so devoted to 
bed-making in the morning, and the half hour 
of visiting before bedtime. 

At least these were the reasons that Judith 
gave herself for the changed atmosphere in 
The Nest. For changed it was. Even at 
visiting time when doors had stood open and 
conversation had been general from one room 
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to another, there was often now a gathering in 
Jerry’s cubicle behind a closed door, or, since 
space was rather limited there, they would 
meet somewhere else, and Judith, coming up- 
stairs from the study hoping to enjoy a chat 
with Joyce or to listen to some of Jerry’s fun, 
would find the rooms empty and strangely 
quiet. Janet and Jill were often to be seen 
hanging on Jerry’s arm when she took the air 
out on the campus after luncheon, or waiting 
anxiously for an opportunity to dance with 
her in the evening. Judith had made one or 
two joking remarks to them but they had only 
blushed a little and changed the subject, and 
she did not feel that she was the right person 
to deal with them. They would probably think 
she was jealous. 

Also, although she heard no sounds which 
would lead her to think that there were clan- 
destine meetings after ‘Lights-out’ she was 
disposed to think that Jane was right about 
there being a secret society on foot. Jane, on 
being questioned could, or would, give no 
further information. But there were meaning 
glances which Judith unwittingly intercepted, 
cryptic allusions to events about which she 
knew nothing, and a general sense of mystery 
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and secrecy tantalizing in its vagueness, and 
yet definite enough to make her uneasy. 

But the days were too full to allow much 
leisure for worrying even had Judith been so 
inclined, and it seemed a very short time until 
Easter with its examinations and its brief 
holiday was over, and she and the rest of the 
prefects were deep in preparation for the Coun- 
try Fair. ¥ 

Miss Marlowe had been quite willing that 
Signora Vegara should be invited to preside in 
the gypsy booth since she was almost as igno- 
rant of the art of palmistry as the prefects 
themselves, and on being further consulted as 
to the desirability of a little ‘gentle’ humor in 
the fortunes to be told, had given the scheme 
her approval, and had even loaned them a 
quaint old book, on the art of palmistry. 

At last preparations were completed, and a 
notice was read one Friday morning after 
breakfast, inviting all present to a Country 
Fair to be held in the gymnasium at eight 
o'clock that evening. 

A quarter of an hour before the time named, 
quite a crowd of the younger girls had as- 
sembled before the gymnasium doors, for 
interesting posters which set forth the wonders 
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of the Fair in glowing terms were hung there 
that all who came might read: never, it seemed, 
had such Beautiful Mermaids, such a wonder- 
ful Snake-Charmer, such an Enormous Fat 
Woman, been exhibited before on this conti- 
nent! The Management of the Fair exhorted 
its patrons not to fail to have a Glimpse into 
the Future as seen by the Prophetic Eyes of 
Three Italian Ladies of Psychic Gifts. In order 
that the poorest of the dwellers in York Hill 
should miss none of these rare treats, the 
Management was prepared to present each 
patron with currency to the amount of one 
dollar ($1.00) upon her entrance to the Fair! 

These proclamations furnished a theme for 
animated conversation, and involved and 
intricate sums in mental arithmetic were at 
once undertaken by various small persons who 
wished ‘to see everything for a dollar.’ 

The ‘Italian Ladies’ were the subject of 
much discussion. First of all, were they or 
were they not Italian, and, secondly, did they 
or did they not, know anything about fortune- 
telling? Popular opinion inclined to the nega- 
tive side of the question, but there was always 
a chance that Jane was right. 

*They’re real,’ she insisted, answering some 
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unbelieving scoffer. ‘Judy told me herself 
that they had wanted to have Signora Vegara 
— you remember she was a model in the studio 
last term — and they were afraid that they 
couldn’t, but Miss Marlowe said, Yes, ’cos she 
knew the Signora. Judy was awfully excited 
about it. Course she didn’t tell me they were 
going to have a Fair but I knew there was 
going to be a fortune-teller, didn’t I, Jill?’ 

‘Sure you did,’ assented Jill, ‘but I thought 
you were only fooling, Jane. Oh, Janet, won’t 
it be wonderful! Do you think we'll have to 
have real silver to cross their palms with? — 
gypsies always say they must have silver.’ 

‘My cousin once went to a crystal-gazer,’ 
contributed Janet, ‘and she said it was aw- 
fully spooky, she wouldn’t go again, not for 
anything. But I think it would be fun. Do 
you think they really can “‘have a glimpse into 
the future,’ Rosamond?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Rosamond, looking 
wise, ‘but I guess some of them can. My Aunt 
Helen had her hand read, once, and she was 
told all sorts of things that were perfectly 
true.’ 

‘Oh, I wish it was time,’ said Janet. ‘I do 
want to see if the Italians are really there!’ 
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By eight o’clock there was a veritable mob 
impatiently waiting in the corridor, but 
promptly on the hour Althea and Edith swung 
open the big doors, stationed themselves at 
either side, and bestowed upon each eager 
applicant a whole dollar’s worth of cardboard 
money. The first to enter stopped still in 
amazement at the strange sight before them! 
Could this really be the prosaic gymnasium in 
which some of them had had classes that very 
morning! 

Down the center of the hall was a wide 
passageway into which a crowd of laughing 
girls was soon streaming, and on either side 
were exciting-looking booths with gaudily 
colored posters and advertisements setting 
forth the charms of the wonderful sights to be 
seen within; and, as if this were not enough, 
before every entrance stood a prefect in strange 
and multi-colored attire shouting through a 
megaphone the charms of her special show. 

Janet and Jill, their eyes rounding with 
wonder, read all the posters in turn: Mermaids 
and Fat Women would be most exciting, and 
just imagine seeing a Hindu Snake-Charmer! 
However, there was something even more 
fascinating than these — the mysteries of The 
Gypsy Booth must be investigated first. 
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Jill jumped for joy when she caught sight 
of Signora Vegara’s gaudy head kerchief and 
gleaming white teeth. 

‘It’s really true, Janet,’ she cried. ‘They 
are Italians, and I guess they can tell our for- 
tunes. See, the Signora has gone inside. Come 
on, let’s be the first.’ 

But Janet, who was of a more cautious 
nature, and who remembered perhaps Aunt 
Helen’s ‘spooky’ experience, was of the opinion 
that Rosamond, who joined them just then, 
should try her luck first. 

“Come in, Signorinas,’ said one of the Italian 
ladies, who on closer inspection was found to be 
no other than Patricia herself —no disguise 
could hide her long nose, and strongly marked 
eyebrows. ‘Walk right in. Here are the Si- 
gnora Vegara and her two sisters all skilled in 
the arts of divination; you may choose the 
medium by which you would see the Future; 
will you have your hand read, or your tea-cup, 
or would you desire the Signora’s sister to 
gaze into the crystal for you?’ 

The three small girls looked at each other 
hesitatingly for a moment, and then Janet 
said bravely, ‘I’ll have my hand read, please. 
How much is it?’ 
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‘Only fifteen cents,’ said Patricia grandly. 
‘Then this little Signorina can have her tea-cup 
read, and this one, the pictures in the crystal.’ 

With skill bred of long practice in managing 
basket-ball teams, Patricia separated the three 
friends and conducted them to the three com- 
partments at the back of the booth. 

‘Buona sera, Signorina,’ said a soft voice, 
as Janet entered a dimly lighted little tent 
where under a tripod, with a pot swinging 
gypsy fashion, a fire (electric lights under red 
tissue paper and dry leaves) was glowing. 
With her back to the light sat one of the 
Italian ladies who smiled amiably and uttered 
several sentences in rapid Italian as she gazed 
at Janet’s outstretched palms. She spoke 
so quickly that it was difficult to make out 
what she was saying, but Janet was sure 
she heard the words ‘interessante’ and ‘bella,’ 
and these wouldn’t be hard to translate. Then 
she spoke slowly in broken English: 

‘Sz, Signorina. Una mana bellissima, how 
you say? a very beautiful hand, and molto 
molto interessante. The life line, here, it has a 
break — not long ago — you were ill — but 
not again for a long time — but wait, here ees 
danger — you must give up something you 
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are fond of — sweets will be a danger to you, 
great danger — the head line — it ees good also | 
— if you work hard at the Arts and Sciences 
you will go far, and here ees a fine line of 
fortune — right from the Mount of the Moon 
to the Mount of Jupiter — bene! that ees a 
rich and happy marriage, if the heart line ees 
good too — non comprendo — it ees, how you 
say? — unlucky — this heart line — it ees in- 
constant and fickle — you scatter your affec- 
tion on many — you are sentimentale — molto 
molto sentimentale —that ees sad — before 
the true amoroso comes — Take heed, Signo- 
rina, apply yourself to the Arts and Sciences if 
you would have good fortune.’ 

‘Well?’ asked Jill interestedly, as Janet 
came out of the dark tent. ‘Did she tell you 
anything true?’ 

“Yes — I — guess so,’ answered Janet doubt- 
fully. ‘She said I’d been ill not very long 
ago, and that was the measles I had, but she 
said I was —’ 

Janet paused indignantly, and looked at 
Jill as if wondering whether to tell her. Jill 
too seemed quite perturbed. 

‘What were you told?’ she demanded. 

Rosamond joined them just then, and the 
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three stepped back into a comparatively quiet 
corner. 

‘I had to turn my cup around upside down 
three times with my left hand,’ said Rosamond, 
‘and then the Signora called another lady and 
they looked at it and laughed, and then she 
said there was a road with dots round it and 
that meant money I was going to get, and I 
was going on a journey —I forget what that 
was, and then she said something was a heart 
with an initial ‘“‘J’’ near it, and she said that 
was “the beloved” and asked me was it 
James or John and I said, No certainly not, 
and came away.’ 

‘Isn’t that awfully queer!’ said Jill. “My 
lady went into a sort of trance and said a whole 
lot in Italian and kept looking at a crystal 
ball on a piece of black velvet. I wanted to 
tell her I couldn’t understand, but Patricia 
said I was to be sure not to say a single word 
while she was gazing for it might be dangerous. 
And after a while she began to speak in Eng- 
lish, and said she saw strange things, a bunch 
of violets and a box of candies in a rose box — 
I wonder if those were the ones we gave to 
Jerry, Janet? —and a blue and white bird 
and the initial “J” scattered all around these 
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other pictures. She said she couldn’t under- 
stand the picture at all or tell a fortune out of 
it, so she’d give me my money back if I liked. 
Here’s Peggy. Oh, Peggy! Did you see the 
mermaid? Is she really? Then we’ve got to go 
too, right away. You and Hilda have your 
fortunes told and tell us what she says.’ 

The trio investigated the Mermaid, who 
was, as Peggy had affirmed, none other than 
Margery White posed on a big pedestal from 
the studio, her lower limbs encased in a beau- 
tiful sea-green cornucopia-arrangement that 
ended in a tail which jerked convulsively 
every minute or so. 

The Fat Woman kept them guessing for a 
long time; indeed, they couldn’t agree at all 
whether she was Mary Donnelly much dis- 
guised, or a real importation from a circus. 
She was very funny, anyway, they all admitted 
that. 

They didn’t see Hilda and Peggy again for 
some time, and that was not to be wondered 
at for the place was so crowded that it was 
very hard to find one’s special friends in the 
crush. But after they had shuddered delight- 
fully at the Snake-Charmer, and had won five 
candy bull’s-eyes for throwing quoits, and had 
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laughed and talked and laughed again until 
they were hoarse, they decided that they had 
better buy some refreshments before their 
money was all gone, and in the big booths 
devoted to ‘eats,’ whom should they find but 
Hilda and Peggy talking excitedly to Jane. 

‘She said there was a ring at the bottom of 
my cup, and a star with dots, and a heart with 
the initial “J” near it,’ Janet heard Peggy 
saying. 

‘And you had the initial “J” too, hadn’t 
you, Hilda?’ asked Jane. 

‘We did too,’ cried Janet. ‘I wonder —?’ 

She stopped suddenly, and her cheeks grew 
pink. It was a tint that was reflected on the 
cheeks of the other four; they looked foolishly 
at each other, and then joined, although 
somewhat mildly, in Jane’s laughter. 

‘I don’t wonder,’ said Jane at last. ‘Looks 
quite plain to me. Quite a nice little trick 
they’ve played on you. Let’s go over to this 
table in the corner and eat our ice-cream and 
I'll tell you the rest.’ 

‘The Signora didn’t tell me I was sentimen- 
tal nor did she find any “‘J’s” twined around 
rings or hearts in my cup,’ chuckled Jane, 
watching these shafts find an easy mark.- 
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‘She saw a flock of birds — which I told her 
were Jays—and a basket-ball cup which © 
we're going to win—and a big star which 
meant good fortune — only there was a break 
in the path toward it that meant that I might 
be too late for it. She emphasized “‘late’’ and 
that made me suspicious: then she said I was 
going to marry a blue-eyed man and have 
seven children, and I said that was too many, 
and I was just going, when Jerry came in with 
Joyce and said she’d choose the crystal- 
gazing.’ 

Jane chuckled reminiscently. 

‘They certainly got a good picture that time! 
Cathy stared for a while —oh, didn’t you 
know it was Cathy? She was well gotten-up, 
I will say, but you can’t hide those eyes of hers, 
so she kept her back to the light, but I stepped 
on her skirt and made her turn.’ 

‘Then they weren’t Italians, after all?’ 
wailed Jill. | 

‘Sure they were, at least Signora Vegara 
was. I couldn’t make the other out — said 
she was her sister, but I’m not so certain — 
it might have been Judy —but I guess not, 
she could talk Italian like lightning.’ 

‘What about Jerry?’ asked Rosamond. 
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‘I was coming to that,’ said Jane, placidly 
refusing to be hurried. ‘Well, Cathy looked 
for a while and then started and looked sur- 
prised and pleased and said it was a beautiful 
picture, molto molto bella; there was a lovely 
princess in a rose velvet gown sitting on a 
throne something like Cleopatra’s and _ re- 
ceiving gifts which small slaves were holding 
up — she couldn’t make out most of them, but 
she saw boxes of candies and bunches of violets, 
and the slaves would clap their hands with 
joy if the princess would condescend to re 
ceive the gift, and they’d just keep on kneeling 
there adoring her with their mouths slightly 
open (Rosamond who had a habit of listening 
with her lips more than slightly parted closed 
them with a snap). Jerry began to say that 
was very interesting, and she guessed she'd 
had her money’s worth, but Cathy was fear- 
fully upset, and the signora said she’d got to 
stay — it was dangerous to interrupt.’ 

‘She told me that, too,’ chimed in Jill. 

‘Where was I? Oh, yes, and Cathy said that 
at first she couldn’t make out who these 
slaves were — they had such a curious dress 
on, and she talked about that for a while 
partly in Italian, and then she said, yes, yes, 
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they were like some school girls she’d once seen 
at a school in Toronto, York Hill it was called. 
And then Jerry laughed and gave her an extra 
quarter as a tip for telling her such a pretty 
fortune, said she’d remember her when she got 
to be a princess. We were all laughing but 
we gave her a clap when she threw Cathy the 
silver — a real quarter, mind you.’ 

‘The mean things,’ began Janet. ‘So that’s 
what she meant when she called me —’ 

‘Sentimentale?’ queried Jane. ‘Well, you are, 
sometimes, aren’t you? But they did it pretty 
well, don’t you think, and gave us a jolly good 
time into the bargain. Let’s have some of that 
chocolate cake.’ 

The others, whose cheeks were still rather 
pink, ate their cake in silence. Jane, however, 
was in a garrulous mood and chatted on about 
the wonders of the Fair. 

‘I’m going to have another try at the Fish- 
Pond,’ she declared at last when they had 
counted their money and decided that they 
could see only one more show. ‘There’s a 
little red purse there as a prize —I saw it and 
if I could get it, I’d give it to Cathy and say 
she could keep her tips in it. That’d be rather 
a good joke, wouldn’t it?’ 
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‘Phyllis got an awfully nice cross-word 
puzzle book as a prize,’ said Janet. 

‘Yes, I saw her,’ said Janet. “They poked 
fun at her because she’s always pretending 
she’s got a sore ankle or something when Pat 
is trying to rout her out for a game. But she 
told me she didn’t mind ’cos they were good 
sports and they’d given us an awfully good 
time.’ 

‘So they have,’ said Janet suddenly. ‘I 
guess we have been sillies!’ 

‘Here! Here!’ agreed Jane. ‘Now why 
shouldn’t we have some fun with them. That 
purse has given me an idea. Let’s turn the 
tables on them!’ 

The six heads came closer and closer to- 
gether as Jane continued to talk excitedly, and 
then without waiting to try the Fish-Pond 
again, or even to bid their hostesses good- 
night, they slipped unobtrusively out of the 
hall. 

Half an hour later when the Country Fair 
had been formally declared closed by Miss 
Meredith, who voiced the thanks of the school 
to the prefects for a very pleasant evening’s 
entertainment, and when ‘For They are Jolly 
Good Fellows’ had been sung with enthusi- 
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asm, the six South prefects crossed over rather 
wearily to their own house. 

“They took it splendidly,’ declared Cath- 
erine. ‘I don’t think the first to come saw just 
what we were doing, but the word went round 
after a while, I imagine.’ 

‘Jane’s word, I suspect,’ said Patricia. ‘The 
young monkey! I wish we'd said in her fortune 
that her inquisitive nose would bring molto 
molto misfortune. I can’t say anything without 
an Italian word or two in each sentence you'll 
notice.’ 

“Where 2s Jane, by the way?’ asked Judith. 
‘I was looking for her at the end and I couldn’t 
find her nor Janet nor Jill nor Rosamond. I 
wanted them to help carry over these things.’ 

At that moment Jane stepped out of the 
sitting-room and said in her blandest tones, 
“Cathy, would you and the rest please come 
in here for a minute or two?’ 

In the sitting-room the surprised prefects 
found six chairs arranged in a formal semi- 
circle before a table on which lay six parcels 
wrapped in tissue paper. Behind the table on 
a sofa sat the five missing juniors who rose 
solemnly, although their eyes were dancing, 
when Jane ushered in the prefects and bade 
them be seated. 
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“Am I dreaming?’ murmured Cathy. ‘This 
looks like a bridal kitchen shower. Puzzle, 
find the bride!’ 

At a sign from their leader the five sat down 
again, and Jane cleared her throat and began 
pompously, 

“As representatives of the juniors of South 
House we have — er —called you together 
on this — er — happy occasion to present to 
you a slight token of our regard and of the 
high estimation in which we hold you. These 
—er— mementoes we hope will remind you 
of our gratitude for the good time you have 
given us to-night and for the advice as to our 
Futures which we intend to profit by. Per- 
sonally I intend to rise daily ten minutes 
earlier than my wont. As the Latin poet says 
“Verbum sap.”’ Miss Benson, will you please 
come forward?’ 

Judith put down her bundles and stepped 
up to the table while Jane held out a parcel 
in the condescending manner of a donor at 
prize-giving. 

“Perhaps you would be good enough to open 
it, and read the accompanying verse.’ 

A battered alarm clock minus its hands was 
disclosed under the many wrappings, and with 
shaking voice Judith read, 
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‘In the morn’s early hours 
When we're feeling just dead, 
If you'll go by this clock 
You will leave us in bed.’ 


This sentiment having been warmly ap- 
plauded by the audience on the sofa, Patricia 
was summoned. 

A cake of soap was bestowed on her with this 
ditty reminiscent of the fact that she had 
hurried from the basket-ball court to the 
breakfast table on more than one occasion 
without looking for smudges. 

‘After the next match 
We'll live in hope 
That you will use 
This cake of soap.’ 

Josephine, whose inability to master the 
intricacies of the French language was well 
known, was presented with a French conversa- 
tion book with the tag: 


“When you don’t know what to do 
Hunt in here, and parlez-vous.’ 


Althea who was suspected of vanity re- 
ceived a gilt tiara with the inscription: 
“When you’re dressing up daily 
If it isn’t too much, 


You can put on this crown 
As a finishing touch.’ 
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And Edith, whose predilection for ‘rules’ 
was a by-word, drew a battered old book on 
etiquette and this ‘gentle’ reminder of her 
weakness: 

‘Tf it’s ever disputed 
How we should behave, 


Here’s a small volume 
We know you will crave.’ 


Only Catherine remained now without a 
gift. Jane took up a box from the table and 
the five on the sofa rose and stood beside her. 

‘We wanted to get you something specially 
nice, Cathy, ’cos we think you’re rather an old 
dear: we think you’re all old dears, don’t we 
girls?’ 

“We do,’ came the chorus. 

‘So please accept this box of chocolates 
with our love,’ continued Jane, and then the 
six laughing young voices chanted together: 

‘Just now from you and prefects 
Some teasing we have stood, 


But we know full well 
That you mean it for our good.’ 


‘Now, all together, “Three cheers for 
South’s prefects!’’’ 
And they were given with a right good will. 


CHAPTER XII 
‘THE CIRCLE OF BLACK MAGIC’ 


Tue fortune-telling experiment, combined per- 
haps with the warmer weather which meant 
outdoor games, seemed to have cleared the 
atmosphere of sentimentality, and the pre- 
fects felt convinced that Jerry’s band of ador- 
ers had been dispersed. So Edith’s announce- 
ment one day in the study that a secret 
society, with Jerry at its head, was meeting 
in South, was something in the nature of a 
bomb and was greeted with groans. 

‘Are you sure, Edith?’ asked Catherine. 

‘Certainly,’ answered Edith decidedly. ‘I 
have heard the girls in my corridor mention 
a “Circle” several times. I asked Hilda once 
what sort of circle she meant, and she said it 
was difficult to describe, but it wasn’t a sewing 
circle, anyway.’ 

Patricia laughed at this sally, so Edith 
hurried on. 

‘I don’t know much about it now, but I do 
know that at their meetings they wear black 
pajamas with a white circle embroidered on 
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the left side and ““B.M.”’ worked inside it, be- 
cause a pair of Jerry’s got into my laundry 
bag by mistake, and even she looked rather 
taken aback when I returned them. Peggy 
and Hilda were there too, so I made a point of 
speaking quite frankly. I said,’ Edith paused 
impressively, ‘I said, that they knew it was 
against the house rules to have a secret society, 
and that there was no use breaking the rules, 
because they would be sure to be caught.’ 

Judith almost groaned aloud. How could 
Edith be so stupid as not to realize that that 
sort of remark would merely incite Jerry to 
further rebellion. 

‘I’m afraid your remarks were not alto- 
gether tactful, Edith,’ said Catherine sadly. 
‘T shouldn’t threaten Jerry with being found 
out if I were you. She'll just consider that as a 
“dare.” They did have a secret society, but I 
believe it’s dead or dying.’ 

Catherine, as Judith well knew, was quite 
right in her estimate of Jerry’s character, 
and she hoped that she might prove to be as 
accurate about the society. 

‘Don’t look so worried, Judibus,’ said 
Patricia. ‘Your precious Jays won’t come to 
any harm. Janet is shaping up for the nicest 
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little goal imaginable, and Jill’s not bad. Joy 
and Jerry are spending a lot of time on the 
tennis courts and they’re busy with the play, 
too. If they did have a Black Circle while you 
were away, they won’t have time for it now. 
However, it won’t hurt to keep your ears open.’ 

‘I hate playing detective,’ said Judith in 
vexed tones. “And I just won’t. If they get 
up one single night after ‘“‘Lights-out” Ill 
tell them we know the whole thing and will 
report it to Miss Marlowe if it doesn’t stop 
anstanter!’ 

“That’s the idea,’ said Althea quickly. 

‘I’m not so sure, Judy,’ said Josephine, 
shaking her head. 

‘I think it’s all nonsense,’ said Patricia 
firmly. ‘Jerry and Joy are too old for tom- 
foolery of that sort. Why, I feel sometimes as 
if Jerry were older than I am.’ 

The meeting broke up in laughter at this 
remark of Patricia’s and Judith hoped that 
she’d hear no more about the mysterious 
Circle. She didn’t want to be bothered with 
any extra responsibilities just now, for she 
was working hard in her classes, and at the 
essay on Ideals for Miss Marlowe which was 
to be given in the form of an oration, a change 


; 
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from the original plan which Judith viewed 
with dismay. It seemed that a friend of Miss 
Meredith’s, a distinguished English writer, 
was to visit the school, and had expressed a 
desire to hear what the girls of York Hill 
could do in the way of public speaking. 

There was to be a short debate by two of 
the Fifth Form, and then several speeches on 
‘Ideals’ by members of the Sixth. This change 
would make things more difficult than ever, 
but Judith had set her heart on trying for the 
prize. She believed that she was out of the 
running now for a General Proficiency prize, 
but perhaps she might have a chance of win- 
ning this one. She found the subject fascinat- 
ing — it enticed her into all sorts of interesting 
adventures with ideas. Also she wanted to 
please Miss Marlowe. Oh, there were ever so 
many reasons why she should work hard. 

For a week she stuck to her determination 
not to interfere in whatever it was that Jerry 
was doing, not even to think about it, although 
this was none too easy once her suspicions had 
been aroused. She could not help noticing, 
for instance, that Jerry and Joyce seemed 
highly excited about some secret they shared: 
they waited impatiently for letters, or a letter, 
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each time the mail was distributed, and when 
one day Jerry did get a letter, they were both 
in the highest state of glee at its contents. 
Then Patricia reported finding them leaning 
far out of the corridor window one night when 
she went to bed at ten o’clock, and the next 
night Judith heard them leave their rooms at 
ten o'clock. They did not return until nearly 
eleven. 

‘Oh, dear,’ groaned Judith. ‘I don’t want to 
have a fuss with them, but I don’t want Joy 
to get into a row either — right at the end of 
term — it would be too bad — Miss Marlowe 
wouldn’t pass it over lightly —I’ll have to 
warn Joy.’ 

Next day Judith was walking up and down 
in the sunshine before afternoon classes with 
Joyce, who was chatting in such a frank 
friendly fashion about some Fifth Form doings 
that Judith decided that there was her op-- 
portunity: she’d break this silly feeling of 
mystery. 

“Rosamond declares the summer term is the 
nicest,’ Joyce was saying, ‘and I’m beginning 
to believe it. It’s lovely to be able to stay out 
of doors again without having to bother with 
heavy wraps.’ 3 
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‘And fine having tennis and ground hockey 
again,’ said Judith. ‘There'll be plenty of 
other amusements, so I’m hoping you'll dis- 
solve this black-coated highly secret society.’ 
She looked straight into Joyce’s eyes. 

Joyce flushed and laughed a little con- 
sciously. 

‘Seems it isn’t a secret after all,’ she said 
lightly. ‘How much do you know about it?’ 

‘Not much,’ said Judith frankly, ‘but 
enough to convince me that we'd be better 
without it in South. I wish you’d drop it, Joy.’ 

Joyce looked uncomfortable: ‘I can’t very 
well, Judy, not yet, anyway: you see I joined, 
and we made a solemn promise — don’t look 
so sober, old thing, you do take life seriously. 
I’m not a prefect, you know, and “we just got 
to have our little bit of fun’’ — Jerry’s made a 
poem with that line in it. ‘Oh, Judy, look at 
that aeroplane; isn’t it lovely? — like a great 
big golden dragon fly. I’ll never be really and 
truly happy until I can fly. Did you know 
Jerry could? She says it’s perfectly wonderful! 
—QOh—h!’ Joyce drew a long breath of 
shuddering delight. ‘Didn’t they come down 
close — they almost touched the tower!’ 

‘I’ve noticed several about, the last few 
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days,’ said Judith, shading her eyes with her 
hand and watching the beautiful curves and 
dips the plane was making. ‘I expect they’ve 
opened up the aerodrome again. It used to 
be a very busy place two years ago, Jane 
says. 

‘Jane knows everything that’s going on,’ 
laughed Joyce. 

‘I wish you'd give it up, Joy,’ said Judith 
again. 

Joyce did not pretend that she didn’t under- 
stand. 

‘Sorry, I can’t just now, Judy. Oh, dear, 
I’ve got to run, it’s time for the studio class.’ 

Crossing the campus toward the gymnasium 
Judith came upon Jerry sitting on one of the 
garden benches gazing through a pair of field- 
glasses after the rapidly disappearing plane. 
There was no one else about, so it seemed a 
good opportunity for a private talk. 

‘Hello, Judibus,’ she said, as Judith sat 
down beside her. ‘What’s the news in the pre- 
fectorial world? Did you see that darling 
butterfly? Oh, think of being up there!’ 

Judith had never seen her look so excited. 
Her eyes positively glittered and her cheeks 
flamed with color. 
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‘One bit of news I’d like to discuss with 
you, Jerry,’ Judith answered. ‘It’s getting to 
be common property that you’re leading some 
sort of secret society that meets after “ Lights- 
out.” I wish you’d drop it, Jerry, you can 
find some other way of amusing yourself: if 
the night watchman or one of the Staff stum- 
bles upon one of your precious meetings there’ll 
be no end of a row. No, I know you don’t 
mind for yourself, but you might give a 
minute’s serious thought to the others and to 
the harm you are doing the tone of the house.’ 

‘The house, my dear Miss Solemn Face, 
will survive,’ said Jerry mockingly, her eyes 
dancing with wicked glee. ‘I didn’t realize 
you were so interested or I might have de- 
scribed our little society to you. We call our- 
selves the C.B.M., Circle of Black Magic; it 
looks rather fetching on our black garments, a 
white circle, you see, and B.M. embroidered 
inside it: we meet — oh, well, in various places, 
at various times, and we do the things that 
we want to do: some of us are very keen on 
cigarettes, and some love to risk their pocket 
money at Mah Jong, and the more serious- 
minded of us give ourselves to the study of 
psychic phenomena.’ 
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‘Rot,’ said Judith tersely, ‘though you’ve a 
fair imagination, I must say.’ 

‘And a pretty wit,’ added Jerry. ‘On re- 
flection, dear Judy, you'll agree that your 
hands, which otherwise might have proved 
troublesome, are very effectively tied.’ 

Judith needed no reflection. It was quite 
true. Because of that rigid tenet of school- 
girl ethics which prohibits all tale-bearing, she 
would not dream of telling a mistress unless the 
circumstances were quite extraordinary: nor 
would it be considered sporting to take any ad- 
vantage whatsoever of this information — if 
it were information — that Jerry had given 
her. Even if she had been tempted to break 
her resolution not to interfere, it was almost 
impossible now. 

“Well, I’ll remind you it’s a secret no longer,’ 
she observed. 

“We just got to have our little bit of fun,””’ 
murmured Jerry, picking up her field-glasses 
again. 

There was a little frown of worry on Judith’s 
face as she continued her way across the cam- 
pus. How perfectly exasperating Jerry was, 
and how charming she looked as she calmly 
defied her! How much truth was there in her 
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description? Probably very little. She’d ask 
Joyce about the smoking, because if that were 
so, it would certainly have to be stopped. 

Joyce, however, confirmed her suspicions. 
Jerry had purposely drawn a very long bow 
indeed. Her description had been a master- 
piece of fiction. 

‘Don’t you worry, Judy,’ Joyce said frankly. 
‘We're not out to let South into anything 
scandalous like that. It’s only been a little 
lark to while away the evening hours. I may 
as well tell you that we are practically dis- 
banded now.’ 

Judith felt distinctly relieved. She could 
trust Joyce absolutely, and although it was 
unlike Jerry to allow anything in which she 
was interested to die so quietly without any 
dramatic conclusion, perhaps she was so 
absorbed now in other things that she had no 
time for Black Magic. 

Of one absorbing interest no one in Jerry’s 
immediate vicinity had any doubt. She was, 
on her own confession, ‘mad about flying.’ 
She seemed never to tire of watching: the 
planes as they hovered and circled, formed 
threes and fives, massed together in a wedge, 
and spread out over the sky. At the end of 
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Corridor B was a casement window which the 
Jays regarded as their special property; Jerry 
found this a fine vantage point for aerial 
observation. She made no secret of the fasci- 
nation that flying held for her, but it was only 
from a chance remark that Judith learned that 
Jerry’s greatest ambition was to fly, not merely 
as a passenger, but as a fully trained pilot. 
It became evident that her enthusiasm was 
communicating itself to Joyce. The two 
sought eagerly in the papers for any scrap of 
news about aviation and pictures of aviators 
were cut out and stuck in their mirrors. 

One morning after breakfast Judith hap- 
pened to be standing beside them reading one 
paper while they turned over the pages of 
another. 

‘There,’ said Jerry to Joyce in a low ex- 
cited tone which attracted Judith’s attention. 
‘What did I tell you?’ They read a short item 
on the front page and then walked quickly 
away as if they had something interesting to 
discuss. 

Idle curiosity made Judith turn to the 
item and she read: ‘Government planes to be 
equipped with wireless telephones. Ten more 
planes for Forestry Branch.’ 
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“Well, they are keen,’ barshed Judith to 
herself. “I wonder if they are racing upstairs 
to write that down in their notebooks! Or 
perhaps they want to apply to be taken into 
the Service!’ 

She was hard at work on her oration that 
afternoon trying in vain for an adequate con- 
clusion when Catherine came into the study. 

“You busy, Judy? Well, I'll wait, for I need 
your help and advice badly.’ 

Judith promptly closed her books. If 
Catherine wanted her that most surely came 
first. The year’s companionship with Catherine 
had done nothing to lessen but rather had in- 
creased her admiration and affection for the 
older girl. 

“Aye, aye, captain,’ said Judith. “I’m at 
your service. I am ready to stop anyway.’ 

“You remember that silly little society of 
Jerry’s we spoke of a while ago?’ 

Judith nodded with a certain excitement. 
There was going to be a dénouement after 
all! 

‘I thought it was buried and done for,’ 
continued Catherine in vexed tones, ‘but this 
afternoon an unhappy little red-eyed scrap 
came and almost wept on my shoulder de- 
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manding to know what she was to do: she'd 
made a solemn promise not to tell what hap- 
pened at the meetings —but this wasn’t > 
exactly a meeting — Jerry wanted to run away 
in an aeroplane — she'd been trying to signal 
one — hadn’t we noticed a plane coming very 
low? — and when I came to think about it I 
had.’ 

‘She couldn’t signal to anybody at that 
height,’ said Judith. ‘She’s been fooling them 
trying to make out she’s cleverer than she 
really is.’ 

“Wait a minute,’ said Catherine impres- 
sively. “She’s got a wireless telephone, and 
she’s arranged by letter with her cousin to fly 
over the school to-night (it'll be bright moon- 
light), and they are all to celebrate the final 
meeting of their Circle by crawling out to the 
lower steps of the fire-escape at the end of the 
hall, and watching Jerry climb to the roof 
where she proposes to talk with her air man by 
means of her phone. Joyce wanted to go too, 
but my informant wasn’t sure about that little 
detail. Now what do you think of that?’ 

‘Jerry must have seen a particularly ex- 
citing film I should think,’ said Judith.. 
‘Sounds a bit too melodramatic for school. 
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After all, she isn’t an imprisoned princess or 
anything of that sort.’ 

‘I believe you’ve hit the nail on the head, 
Judy. She wants to be thought of as a sort of 
imprisoned princess. I wonder if the whole 
thing is a myth?’ 

‘No,’ said Judith reluctantly. ‘She has a 
cousin who is in the Flying Service, and she’s 
been keen for some time —’ she stopped sud- 
denly and thumped the desk in front of her, 
‘So that’s what she wanted the wire for! She’s 
been haunting the science lab. all week. I 
heard Althea teasing her at luncheon the 
other day about her sudden interest in setting 
up an experiment —something about her 
wanting wire —I didn’t quite catch all they 
said.’ 

‘Well, then, we shall have to do something,’ 
said Catherine. ‘The weeping infant who was 
heart-broken at telling, and yet terrified lest 
the adored Jerry should kill herself, wanted me 
to promise not to tell any one, but I refused, 
I’m glad to say.’ 

‘T still can’t believe it,’ said Judith doubt- 
fully, ‘but you’re right, we can’t take any 
chances.’ 

‘No, I don’t think so,’ answered Catherine. 
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‘I hate like poison having to tell Miss Mere- 
dith or Miss Marlowe, but it’s too serious a 
matter to handle by ourselves. If it were any 
one but Jerry we could tell her that we knew 
and that the game was up, but she might just 
fool us and get a message through the next 
night. I can’t trust her.’ 

So it was agreed that Catherine should see 
Miss Meredith. 

‘Miss Meredith has a dinner-party this 
evening, Catherine reported a little later. 
‘Miss Marlowe is there too but the maid says 
they’ll be disengaged by half-past nine and of 
course that’s time enough.’ 

‘Quite,’ assented Judith. ‘I can easily keep 
an eye on Jerry until then, for I promised to 
coach some of the Athenians in “‘ Midsummer 
Night.”’’ 

With the knowledge that she possessed, it 
was easy enough for Judith to see signs of 
suppressed excitement on Jerry’s face, and on 
Joyce’s too. She was glad that she had 
finished her oration which was to be delivered 
the following afternoon, for it was impossible 
to keep her mind away from the fantastic 
tale Catherine had been telling her. And it 
was hot in the work-room, sultry and oppres- 
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sive. Again and again she had to force her 
mind back to the business in hand. 

From where she was sitting coaching Rosa- 
mond she could see Jerry with several others 
practicing the transformation scene, could 
hear her gay little laugh. 

The rehearsal was. almost over when there 
was a sudden flash of lightning, and another, 
and then the crash and rumble of thunder. 
Rosamond, who hated-thunder-storms, gave 
a frightened cry and called to Jerry to come 
away from the window. But Jerry flung open 
the window and peered out. There was an- 
other crash and then the drumming of a steady 
downpour of rain on the roof. 

‘Black as pitch,’ said Jerry, drawing in her 
head and closing the window. ‘Well, that’s 
that!’ 

Judith fancied there was relief in her tones. 

‘No, they can’t possibly do anything now,’ 
agreed Catherine when Judith sought her. 
‘Tl not bother Miss Meredith to-night. Per- 
haps I'll tackle Jerry instead to-morrow.’ 

Judith lay awake for some time listening to 
the storm, thankful that it had come at such 
an opportune time. Was Jerry really planning 
to climb out onto the roof and use that wire- 
less telephone? Judith couldn’t decide. 


CHAPTER XIV 
IDEALS 


‘Heuio, Judy! Poor old dear! Fancy work- 
ing on a morning like this! It’s glorious out- 
side! Nobody could imagine we’d had a storm 
last night — the board courts are dry — I’ve 
just had a fine game with Patricia — she beat 
me, but deuce games — saw the great Mrs. 
Willoughby-Trent being taken over to Miss 
Meredith’s house — too bad Saturday’s the 
only day she could be here. How’s the oration 
coming on? You’ve just got to win for honor 
of the Jays, not to mention South. Margery 
Crowell was quite chesty about Nelly’s 
chances. West! The idea!’ 

Judith leaned back in her chair and smiled 
affectionately at Joyce. If it weren’t for 
Catherine, whose beauty was of a more subtle 
kind, she’d say that Joyce was easily the most 
lovely young thing at York — perhaps now 
with her eyes shining and that lovely wild rose 
color in her cheeks she was the very loveliest of 
all. 

“What did you say? Oh, yes, it’s finished, 
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though every time I read it over I make a few 
additions or changes.’ 

‘Rather you than me,’ laughed Joyce. ‘Did 
you know your audience is to be swelled by a 
number of Old Girls? Jane told me that they 
are lunching with Miss Meredith and “our 
distinguished guest,” having an executive 
meeting afterwards, and coming in later to 
hear the noted orator, Miss Judith Benson.’ 

‘Don’t let’s talk about it,’ said Judith, ‘my 
blood freezes when I think of it!’ 

‘Keep a stout heart, old lady,’ said Joyce, 
getting up and stretching. ‘Eh bien! M a, I 
must go and change before luncheon.’ 

‘Going out this afternoon?’ asked Judith, a 
little surprised. 

‘Yes,’ said Joyce. ‘Sorry not to hear you, 
Judy, but the others will tell me all about 
it.’ 

‘It’s lovely for you being able to go to the 
Davidsons’ every Saturday afternoon, isn’t 
it?’ said Judith. ‘And Mrs. Davidson has been 
very kind about inviting me. She is a dear.’ 

Joyce winced. 

‘A perfect darling,’ she said warmly, and 
then added hurriedly, ‘but I’m not going there 
to-day — au revoir and good luck to you!’ 
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‘So is Joy a darling,’ soliloquized Judith, 
turning over the notes of her speech. Now, let. 
me see: Ideals as a motor power to action — 
story of Lincoln — aid they give in struggle 
toward high achievement —aid a definite 
ideal of conduct gives in time of doubt or in 
sudden crisis — importance of national ideals 
— the Great War — 

‘I'd like to put in something about York 
Mill’s fine ideals — why, of course, I ought to 
have a paragraph about schools and the part 
they play in helping people to choose the right 
sort of ideals — well, wasn’t that stupid of 
me — blessed old York Hill, we shan’t leave 
you out.’ 

Judith wrote industriously for a while and 
then sat back to read what she had written. 
‘Um-m, not as good as I’d like it to be — but 
I’m glad I remembered — it makes a good 
closing, too, and Miss Marlowe is rather keen 
about that. Oh, I do hope I can do her credit 
this afternoon!’ 

After luncheon Judith felt restless and nerv- 
ous, and she decided that the best prepara- 
tion for the afternoon’s ordeal would be a 
brisk walk; she’d go down to Unwin’s and get 
some of that specially nice toothpaste, and 
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then there would just be time to dress and read 
over her notes before four o’clock. 

She slipped into an ulster, soft hat, and 
walking shoes, and had started to cut across 
the campus when she remembered, that as she 
was alone and going out of bounds, she ought 
to sign the register. 

‘Bother!’ she said. ‘I shan’t be five minutes 
out of bounds.’ She stood still for a moment 
considering, and then went slowly back into 
the main building. 

There were several visitors in the hall calling 
for girls who were to be their guests for the 
afternoon. Miss Watson, who was the mis- 
tress on duty, was talking to a slender, fashion- 
ably dressed lady, and Joyce with hat and coat 
on was crossing the hall toward them. 

‘Here is Joyce herself,’ cried the lady. ‘Dear 
child, I am very glad to see you! Your Aunt 
Edith sent all sorts of messages and love, and a 
little parcel which I have in the motor. I’m 
persuading Miss Watson to let me whisk you 
away for the afternoon. It seems that I ought 
to have brought a note or credential of some 
sort, but Miss Watson is being very kind,’ and 
the stranger bestowed on that good lady a 
smile so oddly persuasive and magnetic, that 
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it seemed to be having the desired softening 
effect, for Miss Watson said vaguely yet 


benevolently, 
“Well — for afternoon tea — if Joyce is sure 
that her aunt —’ and then turned away to 


attend to an irate father who was demanding 
to see his daughter at once as he had to catch 
a train. 

Miss Watson was holding the pen in her 
hand so the lady must perforce wait until she 
should be free to give her attention again. 
Judith waited, too, but Joyce made no move- 
ment toward introducing her aunt’s friend, but 
stood talking to her inan animated fashion. 

The visitor laughed at some remark of 
Joyce’s and Judith turned in puzzled be- 
wilderment to look at her. The laugh sounded 
extraordinarily familiar, and now that she 
came to look at her closely she could see a 
haunting resemblance to some one she knew. 
Mrs. West — for so Joyce was addressing her — 
laughed again and Judith recognized the sound 
this time. It was like Jerry’s laugh — very 
like Jerry’s. And she looked like Jerry, too. 

Judith stared frankly now, fascinated by the 
undeniable likeness. 

Could Jerry be a relative of Mrs. West’s? 
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Mrs. West turned and caught the expres- 
sion of bewilderment in Judith’s eyes, and 
into her own eyes there sprang a mocking shin- 
ing light. 

Then Judith knew. Mrs. West was Jerry — 
her very self! Impossible? Not at all. Noth- 
ing was impossible for Jerry. How clever she 
was — how splendidly she had made up! 

Judith drew in her breath with a little gasp 
of dismay as she realized the probable reason 
for this escapade. 

Miss Watson chatted affably with the im- 
patient father, groups of girls passed through 
the hall, the front door opened and closed as 
the maid ushered in the various friends and 
relations of the fortunate girls who were going 
out. 

A moment or two passed — to Judith they 
seemed like the interminable hours in a night- 
mare, for she was in a turmoil of indecision. 
She couldn’t give Jerry away — not even by 
the smallest giggle which might arouse short- 
sighted Miss Watson’s suspicions — that was 
unthinkable — and she could not let them go. 
What could she do? 

Suddenly she saw a way: if only she could go 
with them — once outside the school grounds 
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she’d have the upper hand — they’d laugh to- 
gether over the success of Jerry’s acting, and, 
recognizing their defeat, they’d return in 
peace. She acted promptly. 

‘Thank you very much, Mrs. West,’ she said 
in a clear tone, ‘that is most kind of you, I'll 
be — delighted — to come with you.’ 

Miss Watson turned to the register and 
Judith was beside her in an instant. 

‘Mrs. West is an old acquaintance of mine, 
Miss Watson. I’m to join them for a while. 
May I sign here?’ 

Miss Watson made no objection. Judith 
was a prefect and could go out for tea with 
whomsoever she chose —a dear girl! — and 
such pretty hands — she’d like to model them 
— what a pity to have to spend a precious 
Saturday afternoon talking to all sorts of 
dull people instead of being in the studio 
making something beautiful. But she mustn’t 
think of it —oh, there was that delightful 
Mrs. West saying good-bye — beautiful she 
seemed to be, but always with the light be- 
hind — she hadn’t seen her very plainly — 
where were her glasses? —how nice that 
Judith could go —a dear girl — 

The taxi slipped down the avenue and its 
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three occupants eyed each other in silence for 
a moment. Then Joyce laughed gayly. 

‘Mes compliments, Judy, that was awfully 
neat. Poor dear Miss Watson, I wonder if 
she'll find her glasses this afternoon. I’m 
afraid not — they’re behind the cricket cup on 
the mantelpiece.’ 

‘You nearly fooled me, Jerry,’ returned 
Judith, laughing. ‘So I don’t wonder Miss 
Watson without her glasses. didn’t know you; 
you did it awfully well, you were the sweetly 
patronizing aunt’s friend to the life — well, 
here we are at the gates. Shall we get out now, 
or will you tell your chauffeur to take us as far 
as Unwin’s? I want some toothpaste — and 
I don’t believe a chocolate ice-cream would 
come amiss. It’ll be your treat, Jerry — friend 
of Joyce’s Aunt, you know, couldn’t do less.’ 

Her voice was light, but her heart was beat- 
ing quickly. 

‘We'll be delighted to drop you at Unwin’s,’ 
said Jerry significantly. ‘I don’t think I re- 
member that you were invited to go any far- 
ther.’ 

‘No,’ said Judith. ‘I wasn’t. I’m sorry to 
intrude, but there wasn’t very long in which 
to decide and this seemed the best way out of 
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a difficulty — because you are in a difficulty 
you see —I know where you were going — 
know all about it. So please pay the taxi- 
driver and let’s go back. Too bad, but you’ll 
have to have your fun some other way.’ 

Jerry’s pretty face was distorted with anger. 

‘If you think,’ she began in a shrill voice. 

‘Hush, Jerry,’ said Joyce in a low tone. 
“We can’t have a row in here. I’ll pay him; 
there’s nothing else for it.’ 

The three girls stepped out of the taxi; they 
had not yet reached the shops at the bottom 
of the hill and had stopped beside a vacant 
piece of land. The driver looked surprised at 
their destination, but took his fare and drove 
off. 

‘Let’s go over and sit on that tree-trunk,’ 
said Judith. ‘Somebody must be going to 
build on this lot.’ 

She led the way and the others followed 
slowly, but they did not sit down. 

‘Suppose you let us know what you’ve 
heard by sneaking about and eavesdropping,’ 
sneered Jerry. 

‘Hush, Jerry,’ said Joyce again. 

‘From information supplied by one of your 
precious Circle I infer that you are planning to 
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go over to the aerodrome and induce your 
cousin Mark to take you up in a plane,’ said 
Judith, striving not to lose her temper. ‘You’ve 
had a lot of fun already, do please come back 
now. You know it’s quite impossible.’ 

“Why impossible, Judy?’ asked Joyce. 
“We'll take our punishment for being out of 
bounds if we’re caught, but we’re going to 
have the time of our lives first.’ Her eyes 
danced as if she already felt herself soaring. 
‘Oh, Judy, be a sport — I’m just crazy to go! 
Jerry’s cousin has taken her pilot’s license — 
yes, she isn’t a boy — her real name is Marcia.’ 

“There isn’t any use coaxing, Joy,’ said Judy 
reluctantly. ‘I hate to interfere but I can’t 
help it —’ 

“You hate to interfere,’ interrupted Jerry, 
and her laugh was an ugly thing to hear. ‘I 
should say you loved it, but you can jolly well 
stop it this time. We are going, no matter 
what you say. Come on, Joyce. We'll be late.’ 

‘You can’t go,’ said Judith sorrowfully. 
(How was Joyce going to take it? Was this 
going to mean an end to their friendship?) 
‘I’m pledged not to stand by when the honor 
of the school is at stake. This would be a fine 
tale to get about!’ 
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‘Can’t,’ said Joyce, the color suddenly 
flaming into her cheeks. ‘You’re overstep- 
ping your privileges, Judy. We’ve pledged 
ourselves to go, and I don’t see what you are 
going to do about it.’ 

‘I can *phone Miss Meredith from that 
house there,’ said Judith, hating each word. 
Both girls looked so astonished that she should 
even contemplate an action so contrary to the 
unwritten law of ‘no telling,’ that she added 
quickly, ‘or we can go for a walk until it 
seems a reasonable time for “‘Mrs. West”’ to 
bring us back, and afterwards you are to tell 
Miss Meredith yourselves what you planned 
to do.’ 

“There isn’t any choice,’ said Joyce an- 
grily. ‘I'll never forgive you, Judy, never!’ 

There was a long moment’s silence. 

Then: ‘Very well, Judith,’ said Jerry, in even 
tones. ‘As far as I’m concerned, we'll go for a 
walk if you will permit me to ’phone my cousin 
to say that we are detained.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Judith, undisguised relief 
in her voice. ‘You know I’d rather do any- 
thing in the world than “peach” on you.’ She 
looked beseechingly at Joyce who turned her 
face away. 
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A pang shot through Judith’s heart. Was 
she really to lose Joyce over this business — 
just. when their friendship was beginning to 
mean so much! Was it only this morning 
that Joyce had sat chatting — ? At the recol- 
lection, a sudden thought pierced through her 
misery. She ought to be back in her room very 
soon — how could she have forgotten the con- 
test! She glanced at her watch — there was 
still plenty of time. 

“Look here, I’m sorry,’ she said quickly. ‘I 
entirely forgot about that blessed oration — 
I'll have to hurry back. I'll take Joyce in and 
sign for her — say Mrs. West has been called 
away, or detained, or something, and you can 
slip into the gym, Jerry — Joy can smuggle 
you your own clothes afterwards.’ 

“All right,’ said Joyce coldly. ‘Come on, 
Jerry, we seem to have our plans pretty well 
arranged for us.’ 

‘T’ve made my choice,’ said Jerry, in the 
same strange voice. ‘I’m not ready to go back 
to school yet —I might easily be caught in 
these clothes, and then dear Judith’s plans 
would be all upset.’ 

Judith’s heart beat quickly, her brain was 
in a whirl as she grasped the meaning of these 
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words. Would Jerry actually do this? — then 
she’d leave them and report them as soon as 
she got in —no, that would make a row — 
they’d be at the aerodrome by the time the 
school could do anything —a nice titbit of 
news for the newspapers — they’d probably 
have Jerry eloping with a flying officer — well, 
the school could stand it, she guessed, and not 
go to pieces, she was not going to lose her chance 
of winning that prize — why, Miss Marlowe 
would be furious with her! — ‘Steady, steady,’ 
said the little Deep-Down Voice which before 
this had saved her from herself. ‘If you really 
love York Hill and believe in her ideals, now’s 
your chance to show it. What’s the use of 
saying fine-sounding things about ideals if 
they aren’t any use to you when you need ‘em. 
You know your duty: Jerry can’t be left.’ — 
‘Joy meant what she said — she’ll never for- 
give me — she'll go right over to Jerry’s side 
now — I didn’t want to be mixed up in this — 
why should I have to decide? —they won't 
come to any harm and nobody will ever be the 
wiser — I could get them to tell Miss Meredith 
afterwards.’ 

Joyce and Jerry stood talking together in 
low tones. Joyce seemed to be trying to per- 
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suade Jerry to do something, but Judith paid 
little attention to them. The struggle was 
bitter, she felt shaken to her innermost depths. 
And then the answer came in a wonderful way 
which she had experienced once before; it 
seemed as if Deep-Down Voice was suddenly 
strengthened and enlarged in a mysterious way 
until it included Catherine’s and Josephine’s, 
Miss Marlowe’s and Miss Meredith’s, all the 
voices that had interpreted the best and finest 
things of York Hill, and to this Great Voice 
there was but one answer which could be made, 
for its words were clear: 

“You know what is the right thing to do, and 
you will do it.’ 

The battle was over. It had not lasted long 
as time was measured by three wrist-watches, 
but long enough for a decision to be made the 
results of which could not be estimated. 

Judith felt a sudden lightening of her mis- 
ery. 

‘All right, Jerry, if you insist, I’m ready for 
the walk,’ she said clearly. 

Joyce was saying earnestly to Jerry — ‘It’s 
not fair, Jerry —I shan’t be a party to it — 
Jerry, you don’t mean it — she’s been working 
for weeks over her essay — come on, let’s be 
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sports — we've lost, but surely we can take 
our beating decently.’ 

‘No,’ said Jerry. ‘No, you’re wasting your 
time, Joy. I’m not going back.’ 

Judith repeated her readiness to go for the 
walk, and Joyce said quickly, ‘What do you 
want me to do, Judy, shall I go back or come 
with you?’ 

Judith hesitated. ‘I think it would be best 
if you’d go back, thank you, Joy,’ she said. 
‘If you just join the others on the campus I 
could sign for you later, and would you mind 
sending a message to Miss Marlowe that I had 
an unexpected invitation to go out — with a 
friend (the irony of this word almost made her 
laugh aloud!) — and if she’d be good enough 
to put me at the end of the programme per- 
haps I can get back in time.’ 

‘And now, Miss Policeman Prefect,’ said 
Jerry mockingly, ‘what are your orders for 
me?’ 

Something flamed up in Judith to meet the 
anger still burning in Jerry’s eyes. 

‘Steady, steady,’ said the Voice again. 

‘Let’s try the hill road,’ she said quietly. 
They could make a circle and if Jerry did re- 
lent they would not be far from the school. 
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But she had little hope that Jerry would 
change her mind. 

‘The good little girls are not only policemen 
but toadies and spies,’ continued Jerry, ‘so 
they get all sorts of nice rewards — they can 
go for walks when they like and —’ 

“Oh, stop!’ said Judith. ‘Take one side of 
the road and I'll take the other until you can 
talk sense.’ 

Then began a long, and for Judith, an un- 
utterably dreary walk. She felt physically 
very tired, a natural reaction after the dis- 
tressing scene she had just been through, and 
although she had done what she thought to 
be her duty, the last few minutes of conversa- 
tion had driven away the first sense of peace 
and certainty. Doubts began to torment her, 
and she could not get away from a burdening 
sense of failure; perhaps she ought never to 
have entered into their make-believe at all, 
probably there were several things she ought 
to have done instead; she’d lost her own chance 
of the prize, antagonized Jerry utterly, and 
probably Joyce as well. | 

They plodded on in silence a full half hour, 
each of them bent inward on her own disturb- 
ing thoughts. When they reached a certain 
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crossroads, a turn which would bring them 
back to the school, Judith hesitated. 

‘Look here, Jerry,’ she said, ‘don’t let’s go 
any farther. I’m tired if you aren’t. Can’t we 
call it square? I checkmated you, and you’ve 
checkmated me. I couldn’t see any other way; 
it’s rough luck on us both.’ 

She wasn’t going to beg for her chance in the 
contest, but, after all, what was the use in 
going on! 

‘If you can’t walk,’ said Jerry, “we can rest 
here a while, and then go on. I shan’t go back 
until tea-time. That’s final.’ 

Some way or other Judith managed to get 
through the afternoon without returning to 
the miserable questionings. That was that! 
She resolutely turned her mind to other things: 
tennis — she wouldn’t be able to play in the 
matches, but she was to be umpire-in-chief — 
she must coach Joyce — a quick veering away 
from that; ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ — it 
was going to be ever so charming but there was 
plenty to do yet before they would be ready 
for prize-giving week; exams — she mustn't 
forget that her geometry prep would have to . 
be done to-night. 

The afternoon passed slowly, very slowly; 
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they had several rests, and at last the light 
began to change a little. Judith glanced at her 
watch. Five-fifteen. The programme would 
be nearly over now. 

‘T think if we turn now, we'll be in time for 
tea.’ 

Jerry turned without a word. 

Once safely in her room again Judith locked 
the door and threw herself down in her big 
chair. She wasn’t ready yet for the flood of 
inevitable questions and exclamations and she 
was too tired to think. If only she needn’t go 
down to tea. 

There was a loud knock at the door. 

Judith groaned inwardly. Were the ques- 
tions here already? 

‘It’s me— Jo,’ came in Josephine’s big 
voice. 

Judith got up wearily and opened the door. 

‘Saw you flying through the hall as if you 
were pursued,’ said Josephine. ‘How about a 
cup of chocolate and some sandwiches instead 
of going down to the dining-room?’ 

‘Perfect,’ said Judith. 

*Right-o — I’ll bring a tray along in a few 
minutes — you curl up on the couch — you 
look tired to little pieces.’ 
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Josephine was as good as her word. The hot 
drink, the sandwiches, and Josephine’s cheer- 
ful gossip rested tired Judith and brought the 
color gradually back to her cheeks. 

‘Too bad about this afternoon,’ said Jose- 
phine, as, tray in hand, she stood at the door 
ready to go. ‘I don’t know what happened — 
and don’t you tell me now — but if you’re in a 
hole — er — or anything — do you want any- 
body’s head banged?’ she concluded so fiercely 
that the dishes rattled. 

‘No! No!’ said Judith, laughing at Jose- 
phine’s expression. ‘You've done me heaps of 
good, Jo, dear. You’re a trump and no mis- 
take. I’m going to lock my door again and do 
prep for a solid hour, have a bath and go to 
bed.’ 

‘Right you are,’ said Josephine cheerfully. 

‘Joyce must have been giving her a hint,’ 
thought Judith, as, much refreshed, she drew 
her chair up to her desk. There before her lay 
her notes on ‘Ideals.’ She picked up the top 
page and read, ‘In time of crisis and difficulty 
the Ideal will guide to a decision, the Ideal is 
a guiding star to ship-wrecked, storm-tossed 
mariners.’ 


‘It’s true,’ said Judith, folding up her paper. 
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‘I couldn’t ever have reasoned myself into 
going with Jerry —I was too excited and up- 
set — Miss Meredith doesn’t talk much about 
Ideals of duty and of honor, but she lives them 
— and I couldn’t help trying to measure up — 
I'd be perfectly happy, even if I did lose the 
prize, if only Joyce would see that I had to do 
what I did — perhaps she will some day.’ 


CHAPTER XV 
JUDY HANDS ON HER TORCH 


Joyce and Jerry both avoided Judith next 
day. On the surface they all three tried to act 
as if nothing out of the ordinary had happened, 
but Jane’s eyes were positively sharp with 
curiosity, and even Janet and Jill looked 
puzzled as if wondering what was amiss. 

Judith had seen Miss Marlowe the night be- 
fore to apologize for not taking part in the con- 
test; she had, she said, what she believed Miss 
Marlowe would consider an adequate reason 
for staying away, though she had hated to have 
to do so; she could not tell her just yet what it 
was. Miss Marlowe who had been inclined to 
be indignant was instantly very sympathetic 
and understanding; she was sorry, very sorry, 
that Judith had not been able to compete, but 
she was quite ready to trust Judith that she 
had done the best thing possible. 

Miss Meredith was still to be told, but Ju- 
dith hoped Joyce and Jerry would go first 
without any further urging from her, and she 
decided to give them until the next evening. 
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All day, half unconsciously she listened for 
Joyce to come. It was Sunday and there were 
more opportunities for a quiet talk than on any 
other day, but Joyce made no sign until just 
before evening service when she came to Ju- 
dith’s door which was standing open and said 
in a low tone so that the others should not 
hear, ‘We’ve been to Miss Meredith, Judy, 
and told her. She was a brick as she always is! 
She’d like to see you now for a few minutes.’ 

‘Won’t you come in, Joy?’ Judith could not 
keep a note of pleading out of her voice. She 
felt no hurt where Joyce was concerned — 
only that she could not bear to lose her. 

‘Sorry,’ said Joyce. ‘I’ve got to dress. Be- 

sides, Miss Meredith wants you.’ 
- Miss Meredith did not keep her long, but 
the remembrance of her words of commenda- 
tion were to be a hidden source of happiness 
for the rest of the term. Miss Meredith under- 
stood everything; she was wonderful! 

Judith felt that she ought to be satisfied, but 
she wasn’t. There was still a barrier between 
her and Joyce. Not that Joyce seemed to be 
harboring any resentment or anger. She was 
her own sunny joyous self, and had said frankly 
one day that she was deeply sorry that Judith 
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had lost the prize. But this belated apology —- 
if such it could be called — was spoken in 
front of Josephine and Jane, and she seemed to 
be avoiding all intimate talk alone with Judith. 
That mattered far more to Judith than the loss 
of the prize, but fortunately she had little 
time to dwell on it, for the next two weeks were 
packed full to overflowing with business and 
pleasure: term examinations, tennis tourna- 
ments, swimming competitions, preparations 
for the play, graduation dresses to get, the 
winding up of the Sketch Club and the Ath- 
letic Union — a very busy and a very happy 
time. : 

Judith was taking no part in the play, for she 
was studying hard for her matriculation exam- 
inations, and, after all, there are only twenty- 
four hours in a day! However, she gave what- 
ever spare time she could to helping at any 
odd job that was to be done up in the work- 
room off the studio. Jerry was reigning there 
as Miss Marlowe’s chief lieutenant — and she 
and Joyce seemed perfectly happy working 
together. They made a splendid team, for 
Joyce had the sympathy and understanding for 
the slow learners which Jerry conspicuously 
lacked. | 
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The lovely June days slipped away all too 
quickly, and finally came the last morning in 
the day school. Two exciting events were to 
make it a very important morning indeed; 
voting for the High Character Medal was to 
take place, and the Old Girls were to arrive 
for their gala week-end. 

The announcement that the voting was to 
be directly after prayers sent Judith’s thoughts 
back to the previous year— which was to 
happen quite frequently during the next few 
days. Last year, Catherine, by a practically 
unanimous vote, had been awarded this medal 
which was the highest prize given by the 
school. 

It was a tradition that there should be no 
canvassing for votes even for one’s best friend, 
in fact, the coming vote was not to be dis- | 
cussed. Judith, consequently, had no idea as 
to the feeling of the school on the subject. For 
herself her mind was pretty well made up; she 
would wait until Miss Meredith had read the 
conditions of the bequest before she had set- 
tled finally on her choice, but it seemed to her 
now, that of all the senior girls, Josephine 
would best meet the requirements. How 
splendid it would be if dear old Jo carried back 
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the gold medal and all that it implied to her 
far-away home. Her name would be written in 
letters of gold on the tablet in Big Hall for 
future generations of York Hill girls to read. 
And what was more important than even 
medal or tablet, she would be able to look back 
at her school-days without a sense of failure or 
disappointment, for staff and students would 
have publicly confessed that she had ‘fought a 
good fight.’ 

Prayers over, Miss Meredith read the con- 
ditions of the donor’s bequest. “The said 
medal is to be awarded to the girl, who, in the 
opinion of her teachers and her fellow students, 
possesses in the highest degree as compared 
with the other students the following charac- 
teristics: truthfulness in thought, word, and 
deed, willing obedience to authority, unself- 
ishness, cheerfulness, kindness, especially to 
the younger girls, a high sense of honor and of 
duty.’ 

There was a brief silence when Miss Mere- 
dith had finished reading, and then two hun- 
dred and fifty votes were duly registered, and 
the school filed out for First Lesson. The cor- 
ridors were humming with the sound of gay 
voices. The Old Girls were arriving for their 
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annual meeting, some of them chatting in 
groups in the main hall, some making their 
way to the classrooms to hear a favorite 
teacher once more. There were a goodly num- 
ber in the Sixth Form room where Miss Mere- 
dith would presently take the last Scripture 
class of the year. 

Judith looked eagerly to see who had 
arrived — there was Aunt Nell; she had said 
she wouldn’t miss this for worlds, and who 
was that? — not Genevieve Singleton? — but 
Genevieve it was, and there was Eleanor, last 
year’s captain, Josephine had one hand, and 
Patricia the other, but Judith managed to get 
hold of an elbow and give it a shake. And here 
was Judge Weston, and Ruth Laughton, the 
nursing sister who had talked to them last 
year, and— who were these two? Judith’s 
heart gave a sudden bound, ‘Miss Ashwell — I 
mean Mrs. Phillips — and Nancy! why didn’t 
you let me know you were coming?’ Her arms 
were around them both, and as they all talked. 
together, and as fifty others were doing the 
same thing, the hubbub in the Sixth Form was 
terrific. 

Then there was a sudden silence and Miss 
Meredith was at her desk again, and all the 
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faces were turned up to her, some of them look- 
ing as if they were a bit hungry for the in- 
spiration and courage Miss Meredith was sure 
to give them. A phrase at the beginning of the 
lesson caught Judith’s attention, ‘the power 
and influence of personality’ and she was off in 
a day-dream of her own. It was true — splen- 
didly true — personality — persons — noth- 
ing like it — look at the power Miss Meredith | 
was — it didn’t matter much really what she 
was saying when they knew what she was — 
of course the saying helped — Eleanor and- 
Catherine, Josephine and Nancy, Joyce and 
Jerry, Miss Marlowe and Miss Langton — all 
so real and potent — such an influence — not 
to be measured — but actual and definite — 
York not the same place if they had not been 
there — she, Judith Benson, a different person 
because of their coming — what were the first 
teachers and girls at York like? Did they care 
about the ones who were to come twenty — 
thirty, forty years on? Their ideals mattered. 
Did it ever occur to them that they would ac- 
tually be part of the girls who were to come 
after? Did they struggle, and fail sometimes, 
and feel discouraged? 

***There shall never be one lost good,”’’ 
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quoted Miss Meredith from her favorite 
Browning. 

Judith listened eagerly now, she wished she 
had heard every word. Was it true that even 
the struggling to do the right thing, even the 
failures, were of value, value not to be esti- 
mated? Life had a new significance for many 
besides Judith when the brief address was 
finished, and striving toward the high and un- 
attainable seemed infinitely worth while. 

The garden party for the York Hill grand- 
children in the afternoon was the huge success 
that it always was: fascinating small persons 
in white sailor suits, and fluffy white dresses 
shaking hands with Miss Meredith who de- 
clared herself ‘the richest and most fortunate 
grandmother in the land,’ proud young mo- 
thers hovering near by, a Punch and Judy show 
of unusual fascinations, flowers and butter- 
flies and green lawns, gay groups of youngsters 
from the junior forms rolling balls and playing 
ninepins with their juniors, tall seniors and 
prefects serving ice-cream and lemonade, and 
chattering about the reunion supper, and the 
play, and plans for next year. 

‘Next year’ — those were the words heard 
wherever the senior girls were to be found talk- 
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ing together during the next three happy days: 
plans for university, hospital training school, 
social service work, coming-out dances, a year 
abroad, all sorts of delicious, rosy-hued schemes 
for the future. 

Judith like the rest was looking forward to 
something new and thrilling next year, for she 
hoped to attend the university, but she could 
not yet turn her face entirely away from 
York Hill. What about ‘next year’ at York? 
Would Jerry be back again? Joyce would be 
in the Sixth, and Christine; they had taken a 
good stand in their classes. Probably they’d be 
prefects — Judith hoped so. They and their 
friends held, in any case, the future of York in 
their hands. Joyce would be a leader. Would 
she be a rebel like Jerry, or would she vow 
allegiance to the old York tradition of loyalty 
and honor? Judith’s heart gave an emphatic 
affirmative to the latter question. Joyce must 
be on their side, and yet — oh, if that fatal 
Saturday could be wiped out! Even as she 
thought it, Judith smiled at herself — as if it 
could! Things would be all right, she was sure 
of that, but she would like Joyce to make that 
assurance doubly sure. 

The answer to her desire came at a most un- 
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expected time and place, and far exceeded her 
hopes. 

‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ had just 
been played before a large and appreciative 
audience, and as was to be expected, Jerry, as 
Puck, had carried off the honors. An elfish, 
mischievous sprite if ever there was one: 
blinding lovers’ eyes with magic juices, trans- 
forming Bottome the weaver into a King of 
Fairyland, bewildering both men and beasts by 
his tricks and fancies, but in the end, untan- 
- gling the knots he had tied, restoring each lass 
to her lover, and begging the pardon of the 
audience so prettily, 

“So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if we be friends, 

And Robin shall restore amends,’ 
that they ‘gave him their hands’ in the heart- 
iest sort of applause and recalled him again 
and again. 

Judith had been sitting with Nancy and 
Josephine enjoying it all immensely, and after 
the curtain was lowered for the last time, she 
went behind the scenes to look after the dis- 
posal of certain stage properties which Miss 
Marlowe had entrusted to her care. She was at 
a window in a far corner of the room shaking 
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the loose powder from a wig before putting it 
in its box, when she heard the lightest of fairy — 
footsteps, and Jerry in her quaint green elf’s 
dress was beside her. 

‘Nice sort of night, isn’t it?’ she said, lean- 
ing out of the wide window. 

Then the words came with a rush. 

“There hasn’t been a chance to have a word 
with you for days, Judy, and as I’m leaving di- 
rectly after prize-giving to-morrow, I — Judy, 
you know, don’t you, that I’m awfully sorry 
about that Saturday — I know it isn’t any use 
saying that now — but what I do want you to 
know is that I think you did the right thing and 
I respect you for it — I knew it at bottom even 
at the time — but — I was in a rage — I don’t 
want you to think I’m a reformed character 
and all that (even in the half-light Judith 
could see Jerry’s unhappy, scoffing smile) — 
but — I'll never forget it as long as I live, and 
I haven’t a doubt but that it'll help me to do 
something decent some day.’ 

Jerry stood up straight and held out her 
hand. ‘Am I forgiven?’ 

“You know that you are.’ 

“Yes — that’s one of the nice things —I 
oughtn’t to be, but lam. I shan’t forget, Judy.’ 


; 
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Judith turned again to the window and 
looked out into the soft June darkness. There 
was a lump in her throat. Poor old Jerry —she 
probably had a harder time than any of them 
realized. And there were such lots of nice 
things about her — 

Two arms around her neck, soft curls 
against her cheek, and Joyce’s voice in her 
ear. ‘Judy, has Jerry told you? She has, ’'m 
sure. I’ve been sticking beside her until she 
did. Oh, Judy darlin’, I’ve been so sorry — and 
so proud of you — I don’t see how we can pos- 
sibly get along without you next year — but — 
it’s going to be better because you were here 
this year — I shan’t ever forget. There comes 
Miss Marlowe, I'll fly.’ 

There were tears shining in Judith’s eyes 
now but no one saw them. She felt very 
humble in spite of her deep happiness. How 
smal], how infinitely small the winning of a 
prize seemed now. Supposing she had chosen 
that, and had missed these words. Her hand 
went up to the little torch. Had she really 
handed it on to Joyce? 

At long last, Prize-Giving Day! 

There were no lessons on that morning, but 
still it seemed there was plenty to do: the 
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orchestra and the Glee Club must rehearse for 
their part of the programme, the packing and 
sending-off of trunks must be seen to, and class 
rooms and Big Hall must be decorated with 
the profusion of sweet-smelling June blossoms 
which the Old Girls brought. 

Boxes of flowers from the florists began to 
pour in for the girls who were graduating that 
day. Janet and Jill were self-appointed pages 
for South House and rushed about in great 
glee announcing the arrival of the interesting- 
looking boxes. ‘Another one for you, Cathy,’ 
Janet would call appearing at the door of the 
Prefects’ Study; ‘And another for Judy,’ Jill 
would echo pretending to stagger with the 
weight of this big box. Judith appeared to be 
receiving her share of the fragrant loveliness — 
beautiful Canada roses from Mother and Dad, 
sweet-peas from Nancy, long-stemmed Ameri- 
can Beauties from The Jays, a quaint little 
paper-frilled nosegay with an appreciative 
note of thanks from Janet’s mother, and just 
before she went down to take her place in the 
long line of white-robed girls, violets and ex- | 
quisite little sunset roses from Jack Nairn. 

Prize-giving! 


The beautiful flower-decked hall is crowded 
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with parents and guests; Miss Meredith and 
the notables who are to present the prizes and 
medals take their places on the platform; the 
organ peals out the solemn morning music 
of the school hymn, ‘O God our help in ages 
past.” Then come speeches. Judith is too ex- 
cited to listen; from where she sits she has a 
glimpse of her mother and father — how good 
it is to see them! — there are Nancy, Jack, and 
Drew — there is Joyce’s lovely red-gold head 
gleaming in a bar of sunshine, and a little 
farther back, Jerry looking straight before 
her, her beautiful eyes as inscrutable as ever. 
More music, and then the long line of prize- 
winners, commencing with the little tots in the 
Junior School, begins to move slowly toward 
the platform with its book-laden table. Miss 
Meredith’s clear voice reads the names of 
the prize-winners, and each of these steps 
up for a moment to the high platform for 
her moment of triumph. At last the Sixth: 
First General Proficiency Prize, Patricia Cald- 
well; Second General Proficiency Prize, Nelly 
Smith; Third General Proficiency Prize, Ju- 
dith Benson; Special Scripture Prize, Cather- 
ine Ellison; Special Prize for French Litera- 
ture, Phyllis Lovell; Studio Prize, Helen Mair. 
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More names. Surprise and joy for Judith 
standing with the other prefects, a precious 
copy of Browning held tightly under her 
arm. 

All the prizes carried off now but the little 
morocco case which holds the High Character 
Gold Medal. Miss Meredith picks it up and 
holds it in the palm of her hand while she 
explains to the audience of visitors what it 
means. The girls know what it means; one and 
all they wish she would hurry. ‘ — the highest 
honor which the staff and girls of York Hill can 
give to one girl each year, the girl who has 
most nearly embodied in her daily living the 
ideals which York Hill holds dear. Judith 
Benson, will you come forward and receive 
this medal, a token of the honor which York 
Hill does you to-day?’ 

A storm of applause, a feeling of bewilder- 
ment that she must be dreaming, that there is 
a mistake. Miss Meredith holds out her hand, 
some way or other Judith reaches her and re- 
ceives the beautiful Gold Medal. Another 
burst of applause! York Hill has indeed hon- 
ored her. 

All the happiness in the world seemingly 
poured out upon the garden party! Such proud 
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parents and joyful daughters, inspection of 
prizes, and introductions of one’s favorite 
teacher to Mother and Dad! Such congratu- 
lations for the prefects, such a little Court of 
Honor where Judith is queen! Judith’s cup of 
happiness full to overflowing — Catherine and 
Patricia and Josephine and all the rest of the 
prefects beaming and saying, ‘Of course — it 
couldn’t be anybody else,’ Mother’s dear eyes 
wet with happy tears, Christine scattering 
happy superlatives over everything and every- 
body, but especially over ‘darling Judy,’ 
Nancy’s hug, and Jack’s, ‘Good work, Judy,’ 
and Joyce standing close beside her looking 
radiantly happy. 

Good-byes said, some of them hard to say, a 
general movement toward the stand where the 
orchestra is beginning to play ‘Forty Years 
On,’ always the last song sung at York Hill 
each year, Judith alone for a moment and 
Miss Meredith stopping to say good-bye to 
her, and the words bringing a deep, lasting joy: 
“My dear, you should take away very happy 
memories from York Hill—vwe shall have 
happy memories of you. I do believe that you 
have handed on your torch burning with a 
brighter, steadier flame.’ 
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Then Judith joins the other loyal daughters 
of York Hill and sings with them: 


‘God give us bases to guard and beleaguer 
Games to play out whether earnest or fun; 
Fights for the fearless and goals for the eager; 
Twenty and thirty and forty years on.’ 


THE END 
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